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THE HISTORY OF ECUMENISM 
by 


RUTH ROUSE 


When the History of the Ecumenical Movement? was published last 
month, a somewhat new excursion was made into church history. 
Many newly published books are recommended, because they treat of 
some one new aspect of a subject already largely exhausted. This History 
deals in the main with a new subject. It is the record of a Livingstone- 
like advance into the unexplored and uncharted continent of more than 
four centuries of effort towards church union. Of histories of schisms 
and divisions there is no end: until March 1954, there was no conse- 
cutive story of the whole history of Irenics, bringing it up to the present 


1 A History of the Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948. Edited by RutH Rouse and 
STEPHEN CHARLES NEILL. Published on behalf of the Ecumenical Institute, Chateau de 
Bossey, by S.P.C.K., 1954. Published simultaneously in Great Britain and the United 
States of America by the S.P.C.K., London and the Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
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day.1 The furthest advance, perhaps, in any one direction is Unitive 
Protestantism by Professor John Thomas McNeill: this, however, 
surveys only unitive efforts amongst the Protestant Churches of the 
West, and takes little account of the relation of these Churches (or their 
offspring, the younger Churches of Asia and Africa) to the Roman 
Catholic Church, or to the ancient Eastern Churches, or the relations 
of these various Eastern Churches — Orthodox, Armenian, Syrian, 
Coptic, Jacobite, etc. — to each other or to Rome. 

Our History, in contrast, devotes two chapters, by Orthodox experts, 
Professor George Florovsky and Dr. Nicolas Zernov, to the ecumenical 
aspects of Orthodoxy ; one chapter to Roman Catholic ecumenism ; 
and one by Dr. Don Yoder to North American ecumenism from the 
17th century onwards. Lest any should fear that the History will prove 
dry reading, let it be noted that Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, when 
perusing the typescript of the last-named chapter, declared it to be so 
absorbing that he could not put it down till he finished it in the small 
hours of the morning ! 

Other new and valuable features in this History are: a study of 
denominational ecumenism, as shown in the world denominational 
fellowships, formed within most of the great denominations (see Chap- 
ters VI and XIII); a bibliography of ecumenism, which, although the 
editor makes clear that it is selective only, occupies no less than forty 
pages ; careful studies of the three World Christian Youth movements 
— the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, and the Student Christian Movement — as basic in 
the developments of modern ecumenism ; and a most remarkable stat- 
istical table, compiled by Bishop Neill, showing that over 90 sets of 
negotiations between Churches or church leaders were carried on between 
1910 and 1952, and that, of these, 34 were brought to a successful con- 
clusion in the formation of united Churches, and not less than 20 are 
still in progress. 

Research has thrown interesting new light on the relations between 
the Churches of the East and West ; for example, the story of the ecu- 
menical negotiations between the Unitas Fratrum, the Moravian brother- 


1 As will be seen in the Bibliography (p. 749) the existing histories of ecumenical effort 
end for the most part in the 19th century. The one exception, Christian Unity : its History 
and Challenge in all Communions, in all Lands, by Gatus JACKSON SLOSSER, published in 
1929, is a symposium rather than a consecutive history, most valuable for consultation, 
but somewhat uneven in its treatment of various aspects of ecumenism. 
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hood in Bohemia, in the 16th century with the Orthodox Church of the 
East ; again on the relations between the Lutheran Halle of August Her- 
mann Francke’s time in the 18th century, and the ancient Churches of 
Russia, the Balkans, Syria, Egypt and Ethiopia ; and on the missionary 
and ecumenical co-operation of Danes, Germans and English under the 
S.P.C.K. in South India in the 18th century, an early anticipation of 
the movements that led ultimately to the coming into being of the Church 
of South India. 

Biography is one main source of ecumenical history. Religious and 
ecclesiastical personalities known to us in other connections we meet 
again in this book as ecumenical pioneers: Cyril Lukar, through his 
Confession ; John Dury, John Amos Comenius, Count Zinzendorf and 
Daniel Ernst Jablonski, toiling for ecumenism in Europe and beyond ; 
continental statesmen, Chancellor Axel Oxenstierna of Sweden and 
Peter the Great; ecumenically minded Britons, Archbishop William 
Wake, Sir Thomas Roe, and the Anglican clergy in the English Trade 
Settlements of the Near East; in America, Jonathan Edwards 
and Cotton Mather, and in the 19th century, Samuel Schmucker, 
Philip Schaff and others ; from the younger Churches of the East, Bishop 
V.S. Azariah, Chéng Ching-yi, and Toyohiko Kagawa. We are intro- 
duced also to Sir Henry Lunn and his great and original contribution 
through the Grindelwald conferences: and again to youth movement 
leaders, Tissington Tatlow, Pierre Maury, Henry Louis Henriod, Zoé 
Fairfield, Clarence Shedd, Ruth Woodsmall, Helen Roberts, and, 
above all, John R. Mott; while from the early twenties onwards we 
can discern at every stage the hand of Professor Adolf Keller. 

This History came into being on this wise. The idea was first mooted 
in the 1920’s, amongst other suggestions made by Professor Keller in 
connection with early stages of Life and Work. It was warmly welcomed 
in many parts of the world by professors and students in universities, 
colleges, and especially in theological schools, with : ““That’s just what 
we are waiting for.” At some stage before the second World 
War, a small committee was formed to produce the History, with 
Professor Adolf Keller as chairman, one or two Britons and Conti- 
nentals, and a couple of Americans then working in Geneva in connec- 
tion with the Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches 
(in Process of Formation). Dr. Visser ’t Hooft was from the outset a 
vigorous participant. In June 1946, he asked Miss Rouse to do some 
writing for the History, and, from then on, she acted as secretary to the 
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History Committee in its various stages, until in 1948 she was given the 
title of Editorial Secretary. The first post-war meeting of the Committee 
was held in February 1947 : the Committee was enlarged and re-organi- 
zed, Bishop Stephen Neill joining it as Executive Vice-Chairman, and 
from 1951 onwards devoting more than half his time to the work of 
the History. Professor Keller continued to act as Chairman, and has 
done so without interruption until today: the Committee has met on 
an average twice a year. 

An active policy was at once set on foot. A general outline for the 
book was drawn up, and a contributor approached for each chapter. 
It is remarkable that with the exception of Dr. H. Paul Douglass, who, 
after a long illness, died in 1953, and one other, the list of contributors 
is as it stood in 1947. The contributors were selected for their specialities 
— Professor Norman Sykes to treat ecumenism in Britain in the 17th and 
18th centuries on the ground of his immense knowledge of the whole 
field of English church history, and in particular his studies for his 
forthcoming biography of Archbishop William Wake ; Canon Tatlow 
to deal with Faith and Order, as being the one man who has attended 
every gathering and committee of that movement and has himself 
initiated many of its moves; Dr. Don Yoder as having written 
his Ph. D. thesis for the University of Chicago on Church Union 
Efforts of the Reformed Church in the United States to 1934: and so 
forth. 

The Committee and its secretary have been able to give considerable 
help to the contributors. The ecumenical resources of libraries in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Germany, France, Switzerland and the United States 
were explored and noted for their benefit ; experts in many lands were 
interviewed on points of special difficulty ; and a system of consultants 
which proved of the utmost service was developed. Groups chosen 
from about 200 church history authorities or leaders of various Churches 
were invited to criticize and make suggestions about each chapter, 
the consultants chosen generally representing other nationalities or 
Churches than those to which the contributor in question belonged. 
The office of consultant was usually eagerly accepted, and the consultants 
enjoyed to the full their privilege of pulling other men’s work to pieces. 
From 1947 onwards, small conferences of authors and other experts 
were held in Britain, Europe or America, always with excellent results. 
During the Amsterdam Assembly in 1948, for example, no less than 
twelve groups of men of different nationalities or Churches conferred 
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with the Editorial Secretary and gave advice on the material they would 
like to see embodied in the History. 

As a first step, each of the fifteen contributors provided an outline 
for his chapter, which was submitted to a group of consultants, and to all 
his fellow contributors. (It should be noted that each contributor, as 
he was appointed, became a regular member of the Committee on the 
History.) In the light of criticisms and suggestions received, he next 
prepared a draft of his chapter which was in its turn submitted to con- 
sultants. Having twice enacted the part of Daniel in the critics’ den 
(unlike Daniel, he did not escape unscathed) the contributor sent in 
his final draft. These final drafts were collated and co-ordinated by the 
two editors, Bishop Neill and Miss Rouse. Difficulties abounded : 
one invited contributor was, and still is, shut off behind the Iron Curtain ; 
many of the learned men with whom we have had to deal appear to 
be completely without sense of time; one contributor (?) two years 
after his MS. was due to reach the editors announced his inability to 
produce anything whatever : wonderful to tell, a substitute was found, 
who in three months evolved a most competent chapter. Fortunately, 
the shifting forward of the Second Assembly of the W.C.C. from 1953 
to 1954 gave us a sorely needed year of grace. 

Finance was a primary difficulty. To produce a History of this 
character required money, and the World Council had not a penny to 
set aside for it. This difficulty was nobly solved by the Disciples of 
Christ in America, who, in accordance with their traditional and historic 
interest in forwarding union between the Churches, and their far-sighted 
view of their responsibilities for the use of these funds, rescued the whole 
project of the History from shipwreck by gifts amounting in all to no 
less than $28,000, distributed through the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey. 

Considering the complications involved in collecting typescripts of 
chapters or sections of chapters from twenty or more contributors 
(for several chapters are the work of more than one hand), scattered 
over five continents and belonging to nine or ten countries, and seven 
or eight confessions of faith, it is almost a miracle that by dint of secre- 
tarial visits, transatlantic and transpacific cables and ’phones, backed 
by most strenuous efforts on the part of the publishers, we managed 
to produce just in time, but only just (it became almost a matter of 
seconds), the volume as it was issued on March 17th. 

This volume, despite all these difficulties, is, we hope, what has all 
along been aimed at, a real history, not a mere symposium of essays on 
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kindred subjects. The story of its production shows it to be the result 
of real and continuous co-operation, consultation and comparison of 
views between men of different races, different schools of theological 
thought, and different denominational backgrounds. It has been warmly 
anticipated and welcomed, and was put into use long before its actual 
publication: two years ago, for example, the Orthodox Theological 
School on the island of Halki in the Sea of Marmara asked for and was 
given advance copies of several draft chapters of the History, and its 
students have been diligently studying these as the foundation of their 
course in Irenics. 

How may we make sure that this volume, so rich in new interest 
and fresh discovery in the realm of church history, is used to the full, 
and its message spread in the right quarters ? 

The World Council of Churches, and the Councils associated with 
it in various lands and regions, as well as the movements so closely 
connected with it — such as the world Christian lay associations, espe- 
cially the Student Christian Movement — should lay plans to use their 
organizations as means of getting the History into the hands of the 
leaders of the Churches and professors, teachers, students (and, in 
particular, of librarians) in universities and theological colleges. Some 
group in every such institution should be considering earnestly the question 
““How are we going to use our knowledge and this new instrument to 
bring the Churches together ?” This should be a main subject at every 
denominational or interdenominational conference great or small, held 
this year or next, whether before or after the Second World Council 
Assembly at Evanston, Illinois. 

Pains should be taken to see that no chance is lost of giving the 
Church the ecumenical education this History offers. At every summer 
school or conference of every ecumenical movement, the History should 
have a prominent place on the bookstall, with someone specially in 
charge of its sale. Any conference bookstall at which the History is 
not displayed represents an ecumenical opportunity lost. 

The ecumenical possibilities of the History are not exhausted by 
its reading and circulation. Important studies or memoranda have been 
drawn up on various aspects of the History, and should be made available 
to research students. Professor Adolf Keller has produced invaluable 
memoranda on the early phases of Life and Work: those memoranda 
have supplied material for Chapters XI and XII, based on his own 
recollections of the early years of Life and Work : memoranda by Dr. 
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J. H. Oldham illumine the ecumenical aspects and results of the Edin- 
burgh World Missionary Conference in 1910. There are histories of 
the Ecumenical Movement in the Netherlands by Dr. J. H. Duyvendak, 
in Australia by Dr. John Mackenzie and Bishop G. H. Cranswick, in 
New Zealand by the Reverend H. W. Newell. 

The Bibliography gives a list of these memoranda, but, more impor- 
tant for the future, there can be seen at headquarters in Geneva a list of 
ecumenical subjects on which no memoranda yet exist : this list should 
provide many a theological student with a subject for his degree thesis. 
Imagination conjures up a vision of a bookshelf full of histories on 
important ecumenical subjects written by such students in a not too 
distant future. 

If such a wealth of ecumenical literature is to be created, it is impera- 
tive that World Council headquarters should increasingly become the 
repository for ecumenical source documents. We should like to be 
assured that every contributor to the History has safely deposited at 
17 Route de Malagnou the store of source documents he has accumulated 
while writing his chapter. Some have already done so. Other far- 
sighted friends of the ecumenical movement, for example, the families 
of Wilfred Monod and Elie Gounelle, soon after their respective deaths, 
presented the World Council with their valuable stores of papers. When- 
ever an ecumenical leader dies, immediate investigation should be made 
as to what is done with his or her papers. There are lamentable instances 
on record of wives consigning to a bonfire irreplaceable ecumenical 
treasures within a few days of their husband’s death. 

To sum up, this is a plea that the World Council of Churches should 
regard the issue of the History as but the modest beginning of an endea- 
vour to rouse the whole Church to a mighty effort to unite the Churches. 
Such an endeavour should be rooted in prayer, and regarded as the 
supreme spiritual call to the Church in the second half of twentieth cent- 
ury, intimately bound up with the revival for which we are praying and 
longing. Revivals in the past have centred upon a demand for faithfulness 
in carrying out some specific activity or duty incumbent on the Christian. 
The revival at the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century 
had at its heart, as is shown in Chapter VII, the call to world-wide 
missionary service ; the revivals in the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
especially those connected with the Student Christian Movement, laid 
emphasis not only on missionary activity, but very specially on Bible 
study. May it not be that the revival we long to experience in the second 
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half of the 20th century will centre on the question of church unity, 
and have as its outstanding spiritual demand the giving of all and every- 
thing to secure the coming together of the separated denominations 
into one universal Church ? Revival and world-wide missions ! Revival 
and Bible study! And now revival and church unity! May this be 
at the heart of our desire and endeavour, as our History sees the light 
and we seek to make known its message. 
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WAR, POLITICS AND NORMATIVE 
PRINCIPLE 


by 


A. J. MUSTE 


The extent to which Christian pacifists and sensitive non-pacifist 
Christians are in agreement on problems of Christian participation in 
war and related matters is astonishing. This is not the same as saying 
that pacifists and the general run of church members in large measure 
think alike. For the most part the latter derive their standards from 
the secular culture in which they happen to be born — on this side or 
that of the Iron Curtain — and bear deepest loyalty to the nation in 
which they live. The notion that Christians might have different attitudes 
toward war from ordinary well-behaved citizens is repugnant to them, 
if indeed it occurs at all. 

But what we here call sensitive non-pacifist Christians and pacifists, 
are now agreed: that violence in war has become indiscriminate ; that 
it is highly doubtful that the injustice war seeks to overcome is actually 
greater than the injustice embodied in war itself and its aftermath, 
wherefore “the tradition of a just war... is now challenged” ; that war 
may be suicidal and hence utterly bereft of sanity. They agree, further- 
more, that war virtually knows no moral bounds ; we are witnessing, 
as the Dun Commission ? phrased it, “‘an overwhelming break-through 
in the weak moral defenses to keep war in some bounds.” There is 
agreement that “preventive” war must be ruled out as well as the doctrine 
that “war is inevitable” or ever anything but a last resort, and recognition 
that the struggle against totalitarianism is not exclusively or even pri- 
marily a military one. It must be fought on political, economic and 
spiritual grounds and there is real danger that military measures may 
actually interfere with the more basic economic, political and spiritual 
strategy by which alone a democratic and humane régime or culture can 
ultimately be preserved. 


1 The Christian Conscience and Weapons of Mass Destruction. Report (1950) of a 
Special Commission appointed by the Federal (now National) Council of Churches of 
Christ in America; Bishop Angus Dun of the Washington, D.C. Diocese of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Chairman. 
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Finally, and perhaps more important than any of these considerations, 
there appears to be an understanding between pacifists and non-pacifists 
on the theological and spiritual level, such as has not always obtained. 
Illustrative of this situation probably is the fact that at a recent discussion 
in which a leading non-pacifist and a leading pacifist theologian parti- 
cipated, each spoke on “The Weakness of my Position.” Sensitive and 
concerned non-pacifists today make no attempt to deny that war involves 
sin and moral compromise, which they nevertheless believe is necessitated 
by tragic choice. Recently a group of thirty-four pacifist theologians 
and ministers declared? that “such a position is as removed in intent 
and ethical meaning from a war-ethic of self-defence as is a Christian 
pacifist position.” 

This group furthermore called attention to the statement by the 
Dun Commission that “the clearest and least ambiguous position is 
that urged upon us by our most uncompromising pacifist fellow-Chris- 
tians... We believe that God calls some men to take the way of non- 
violence as a special high vocation... We rejoice that God has called 
some of our brethren in the universal Christian fellowship to bear this 
witness.” The group then went on to say that “while this quotation 
exhibits great charity toward Christian pacifists, it tends to obscure the 
difficulties in a pacifist decision... Ambiguities are apparent wherever 
pacifism seeks political expression.” They disclaim that theirs is “a 
perfectionist application of love” and conclude that God “no doubt 
judges most severely, whether in pacifist or non-pacifist, the unagonized 
choice, the complacent conscience, the sinner who justifies himself and 
condemns his brother.” 


Nevertheless, differences still remain. Some Christians take the 
pacifist stand, the great majority do not. And as “we maintain our 
traditional stands, war grows ‘untraditional’ by leaps and bounds.” 
The most important, perhaps the only important, difference relates to 
political as distinct from personal ethics; stated in another way, to the 
problem of “power.” 


I venture to suggest that the thinking of leading Christians on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain as it relates to this problem is distorted and 
confused because their thinking — and certainly their behaviour — about 


1 The Christian Conscience and War. Statement by a group of theologians and leading 


ministers issued by The Church Peace Mission, 513 West 166th Street, New York 32, N.Y. 
May 1953. 
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the relation between the Church, on the one hand, and the nation and 
culture on the other hand, is faulty and indeed essentially non-Christian 
and out of line with a fundamental concept of prophetic religion. 

Their standing-ground and base of operation is within the nation, 
not the Church, within the secular culture rather than within the King- 
dom of God or in the context of the Gospel. The Churches of East and 
West alike are consequently unable to fulfil the function of passing 
judgment on the culture and nation with which their life is deeply 
enmeshed. They are, therefore, also unable to serve as reconciling and 
healing forces, as Churches partaking of the character of universal 
(nation-transcending and culture-transcending) fellowships in Christ 
might do. Churches on each side have no difficulty in seeing that this 
is true of Churches on the other side. It seemed to me extremely signi- 
ficant that Dr. Hromadka a few months ago, taking his brethren to 
account for being oblivious to the extent to which they were prisoners 
and mouthpieces of the nations and culture of the West, then concluded 
with what amounted to a plea that he be permitted to operate in much 
the same fashion within a Communist nation and culture ! Under these 
conditions the “Ecumenical Church” remains largely a victim of political 
divisions and powerless to effect a political counterpart to its professed 
spiritual unity. 

The Dun Commission in the passage already referred to spoke of 
pacifists giving a clearer witness to the way of love “than those can 
give who accept responsibility for coercion in civil society.” It is later 
made clear that war to restrain “the brutal and irresponsible violence” 
of Communist bloc countries may be required of those who accept 
“responsibility” for world order. The assumption in such presentations 
as this is that to behave responsibly is to place oneself in the historical 
situation of the moment and to accept the fact of the nation-state — such 
as the United States — and its power. Operating in this context, Chris- 
tians and the Churches must “place restraint on power, keep it within 
bounds.” Any other behaviour, such as that of the Christian pacifist, 
is tainted with “irresponsibility” even though it represents a clearer 
and less ambiguous witness to the way of Christian love. It is taken for 
granted that an interpretation of Christian duty which required a top 
functionary to resign from the Pentagon or State Department is lacking 
in “responsibility.” 

I refrain from discussing the nevertheless pertinent question whether 
the occasional ecclesiastical pronouncements against preventive war or 
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first resort to atomic weapons by the United States do mean that actual 
restraint is placed upon power — other than that exercised by the pro- 
verbial man riding on the back of a wild elephant. What concerns us 
in this paper is the more basic insight of prophetic religion that it is 
never the business of the Church to encourage the uncritical acceptance 
of the power situation of the moment as the context within which alone 
responsible action can take place. It is the business of Christians and 
of the Churches to raise prior questions as to whether power may not 
have been acquired irresponsibly, whether it may not be “demonic” in 
character and represent a judgment of God rather than a reward or 
blessing upon the nation (“power tends to corrupt”); and whether the 
instrumentalities power employs are not diabolical in character and 
suicidal in effect, inherently unfitted to serve the ends either of justice 
or of love. Salt and leaven, not sugar coating, are the evangelical sym- 
bols for the function of the Church and of the Christian in relation to 
the State and culture. 


Les us attempt to state briefly the scriptural concept of political or 
social ethics, of the operation of the divine in history, which is suggested 
by these symbols. Inanessayon The End of Machiavellianism+ Jacques 
Maritain observes that common practice proceeds on the assumption 
“that good politics, politics conformable to its true nature and to its 
genuine aims, is by essence non-moral politics.” This is in accord with 
the modern secular approach in which politics, economics, science, etc. 
become autonomous spheres not related to religion and not subject to 
basic or absolute moral standards. Machiavelli’s distinction, to allude 
to Maritain’s essay again, “consists in having accepted, recognised, 
endorsed as normal the fact of political immorality.” 


This is diametrically opposite to the prophetic approach which is 
impressively set forth in a recent book by Martin Buber based on a 
series of lectures he delivered in the United States a year or two ago. 
The fundamental character of the principle which serves as the orga- 
nising force of a “great civilization,” he suggests, “is always a religious 
and normative one —a religious one, because it always implies an 
attachment of human life to the absolute... and a normative one, 
because the principle, though always relating to transcendent Being 


1 The Range of Reason, by J. MARITAIN, New York, 1952. 
2 At the Turning. Three Addresses in Judaism, New York, 1952. 
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controlling the universe, proclaims that Being as exemplary for Man,” 
an example for all forms of human behaviour “‘on whose realization on 
earth by Man depends, in fact, the survival of Man qua Man.” All 
spheres of existence, Buber continues, are determined by their relation 
to this normative principle: “Wisdom wants to explore its action, Art 
to lend shape to it, and where one strives to set public life itself to rights, 
one looks up to the stars and beyond them.” 


In view of current discussions on the nature of “civilization” and 
“history,” it is worth noting that Buber points out that in prophetic 
religion “civilization is mysteriously both affirmed and negated: God 
wants Man’s entire civilization — but not as left to itself but as hallowed 
to Him, God.” In this “religious realism” there is “no room for a truth 
remaining abstract, hovering self-sufficiently above reality... Every 
truth is bound up with a demand which man, the people, Israel are 
called upon to fulfil integrally on earth.” On this civilization-negating 
and affirming faith, hope rests secure. “Civilization, despairing of 
itself, will offer itself up to God and be saved by Him. This realistic 
faith in the future of God’s image... cannot be dismissed with the 
cheap slogan ‘civilization optimism’ ” — or Utopianism, in other words. 

As a Christian theologian put it some years ago, it is the business 
of the Church to be alive in a higher order than that of the secular 
society in which it exists at a given time. Jacques Maritain in an essay 
on “Religion and Culture”! to which far too little attention has been 
paid in recent years speaks of making the wisdom and energies of the 
Spirit potent in the temporal order. “One who makes it his first prin- 
ciple to advance with the times, or to make the times advance and to 
march in step, binds himself in so doing to collaborate with all the 
agents of change. He finds himself in very mixed company.” He con- 
tinues : “We are not cooperators with change ; we are cooperators with 
God.” It is not the duty or the right of the Christian to absent himself 
from history. On the other hand, “Eternity does not vacate time ; but 
possesses it from on high. Our duty is to act on history to the limit of 
our power, God being first served.” 


A young neo-orthodox theologian, Edward Leroy Long, Jr., has 
approached the same basic aspect of the prophetic and Christian world- 
view by pointing out in a small volume entitled The Christian Response 


1 Freedom in the Modern World, by J. Maritain, New York, 1936. 
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to the Atomic Crisis that a calculative ethic eventually lands us in con- 
fusion and destruction. Such an ethic relying “solely upon analysis of 
the given factors of a situation in deciding its course of action” and 
depending “solely upon historical accomplishment for its vindication” 
works well enough in ordinary situations. Even then, this may be 
because the individual or the society has in the background a more 
ultimate frame of reference. 

But Dr. Long asks us to consider the case of two atomically armed 
nations coming into conflict. To fight in such a situation means to 
commit suicide, or run the grave risk of doing so. Not to fight means 
capitulation to tyranny. To seek to tread a middle course means an 
armed truce in which virtually “all the energy of both nations is chan- 
neled exclusively toward maintaining the military potential keeping the 
balance of power.” Or, one might suggest, the situation of three powers 
involved in “permanent war,” depicted in Orwell’s 1984. It is clear, 
as Dr. Long suggests, that there is “‘very little guidance to be found in 
such a situation by analysing the available alternatives.”” What possible 
scientific meaning can “‘calculation”’ of the lesser evil have in this context ? 

The Christian ethic is not such a calculative ethic, but rather one of 
“obedience” to the will of God. “Christianity has nothing in common 
with the view that morality is a habit or an etiquette.” In other words, 
“calculative morality as a secular ethic, depending on nature and history 
alone, is, in the light of man’s capacity to disrupt nature-history, ulti- 
mately insecure.” A religious, Christian ethic, however, discovers 
obedience in a situation in which calculation becomes less and less 
possible, makes possible “the leap of faith” which alone ultimately 
provides the means for dealing with ultimate issues. 

There are basically two ways in which the Church and the Christian 
in obedience to the teaching, example and spirit of their Lord act on 
history to the limit of their power, and become the instruments through 
which eternity possesses time from on high, the Spirit judges, redeems 
and transforms the temporal order, and Christ overcomes demonic 
forces in history. One way may be characterized as indirect, the other 
as direct. 

Indirectly, without any conscious and direct purpose to change the 
course of history, the Church serves as the channel of grace and power- 
fully affects the temporal order, just by being the Church. “Let the 
Church be the Church” is a statement, the importance of which can 
hardly be exaggerated — provided it is correctly understood. The 
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Church is the force which in the name and by the power of God judges, 
redeems and transforms the temporal order by being itself a universal 
fellowship in Christ in which there is neither Jew nor Gentile, East nor 
West, American nor Russian, since Christ is all and in all. 

Where such a fellowship exists, the purpose of history, of human 
life on earth, is being fulfilled. The Kingdom of God is in the midst 
or “within reach” of this fellowship of believers. For the Kingdom of 
our Father is not a city of peace and love in the future, which is going 
to be built by means other than love and peace. The Kingdom is not 
something which can be constructed out of specific materials as a table 
is built with wood, nails and glue. We are not and cannot be makers 
of history, as carpenters are makers of houses. For the Kingdom means 
divine-human relationships, relationships of love and peace among 
human beings who are inspired and fused into a fellowship by the divine 
love and peace which came down and dwelt among men. The Kingdom 
is love and peace among men who respond in gratitude to the love and 
peace of God, who “first loved” them and thus made forgiveness and 
a “new man” possible. Where there are human beings living in such 
relationships, “‘whate’er their name or sign,” it is because Christ is in 
the midst of them, and there you have the True Church. 

The vocation of such a Church is to preach the Gospel, both by 
word and by life, the word growing out of the life in fellowship and 
the life in fellowship illustrating and validating the Word which it per- 
force must proclaim. The vocation of the fellowship is to be alive in 
a higher order than that of the secular society, is healing, mercy, recon- 
ciliation, peace. Its members are, as the Beatitude points out, the 
peacemakers who, being by virtue of their peacemaking Sons of God, 
are blessed. This is to say that the vocation of the Church is a pacifist 
one. 

In a sense the truth of this assertion is widely recognized. It is 
recognized in the commonly accepted doctrine that the Church as such 
can never be at war. It is recognized in the doctrine that people cannot 
be forcibly converted to the faith ; and if this supreme function of the 
Church, that of winning men to Christ, can by no means be achieved 
by violence, then what object can be so important as to warrant resort 
to war? The fact that there is a congenial relationship between the 
Church and pacifism, and by the same token something unnatural and 
violent about tying the Church and war together, is also suggested by 
what is often said these days about the importance and even necessity 
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of having people in the Church who make the pacifist witness. The 
Dun Commission, in a passage to which we have already alluded, quite 
unequivocally asserted that “the clearest and least ambiguous alter- 
native is that urged upon us by our most uncompromising pacifist 
fellow-Christians.” Theirs is characterized as a “special high vocation” 
of giving a “clearer witness to the way of love.” 


The question which seems clearly to be raised by the historical situa- 
tion in which we now find ourselves is whether — whatever may have 
been the case in the past — the “good” that might be accomplished or 
defended by the Church’s continued sanctioning or condoning of modern 
absolutized war is not so slight and precarious that the Church cannot 
carry Out its own distinctive and divine mission of preaching a universal 
Gospel, being a universal fellowship, healing and reconciling the nations, 
unless it breaks decisively with war and embraces pacifism as a corpo- 
rate witness ? This is not the same as proposing that the Church should 
adopt pacifism as a political ideology (we shall come back to that ques- 
tion later) or that Christians should universally adopt a theology or 
ethical philosophy which may have been associated with pacifism. The 
question is whether a Church, which is indeed a truly universal fellow- 
ship in Christ or aspires to be that in a serious way, must not of necessity 
now practise pacifism as its vocation, that is to say, be to the culture 
what the pacifist is to the Church. To quote Edward Leroy Long, Jr.,? 
again, “When all considerations except those of ultimate religious 
obedience are eliminated, it seems that the ultimate principle of love 
would demand a pacifist position. This would be a pacifism rooted 
solely in a vocational reference, and seeking to justify itself neither as 
a workable scheme, nor as a way to avoid the tragic ambiguities of 
life... Pacifism is perhaps the most sensitive Christian position in the 
immediate situation, and probably the only Christian position in the 
ultimate issue.” 


There are times when the Church cannot be politically relevant in 
an immediate and conventional sense. This is in any case not the 
Church’s primary or distinctive concern. Not that it is indifferent to 
social institutions and the pattern of culture, but neither does it exist 
primarily in order to serve them, much less to be subjected or enslaved 


1 This paragraph paraphrases a portion of the statement of The Commission on Christian 
Conscience and War already referred to. 


2 The Christian Response to the Atomic Crisis. Philadelphia, 1950. 
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by them. “Christians do not have to achieve recognition and success 
in terms of a given nation or culture. They have a meaningful basis of 
action even in situations meaningless in terms of their pragmatic pos- 
sibility, a constraint to action stronger than the promise of success. They 
have also, therefore, hope without having to base hope on the possi- 
bility of quick, neat answers to every contemporary problem. They 
have moral earnestness without the need to believe in a utopian dream 
of moral perfection.” 

This is the theological statement of the relation of the Church and 
the Christian to the state, the culture, the temporal order. Has not 
history — perhaps paradoxically — validated its soundness? For the 
Early Church was surely politically irrelevant in the immediate and con- 
ventional sense. Would God that the contemporary Church might be 
similarly “irrelevant” ! Is it not indeed because the Early Church did 
not attempt to “save the immediate situation” — had no illusion it could 
be saved — that it could discharge its vocation of being the Church, and 
thus salt to preserve the situation, leaven ultimately to transform it? 

If today we had a Church or Churches which had adopted pacifism 
as a corporate vocation and were no longer deeply involved in the war 
activities of competing power blocs, its young people could go forth 
not, in effect, with the Gospel in one hand and an atomic bomb and 
national propaganda hand-out in the other, but simply with the Gospel 
and with the spiritual power which a demonstration of a truly universal 
fellowship in Christ would generate. This would mean more for the 
peace of the world than all the political peace programmes. It would 
take hold of the malady of our age at a deeper level than these and it 
would have the dynamism which is so conspicuously lacking in the 
peace movements of our time. 

Here, however, we are verging on the other — direct — way in which 
the divine imperative is brought to bear on the temporal order. It is 
the task of the Church — or more accurately of Christians inspired and 
guided by the Gospel and the Church — to seek directly to influence 
the course of events. As Hannah Arendt put it in a brilliant essay on 
the problem of ends and means, we have to and can act politically, even 
though we cannot be makers of history in the sense in which all who 
set about to build an absolutist Utopia by any means at hand think 
they are. As long as there is a possibility of it — and I think there is 
still such a possibility for those who recognize that the situation is a 
revolutionary one and accordingly must be dealt with by revolutionary 
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measures — we should, in Maritain’s phrase, seek for “the renewal of 
the temporal order on Christian principles.” 

Now essentially the effort to introduce ethical and Christian norms 
into political life always implies the effort to make the means consonant 
with the end sought. It means the exploration of the possibilities of 
love, non-violence, of “‘warfare” by spiritual rather than material or 
secular weapons. This theme was set forth by J. Maritain in an essay 
on “The Purification of Means” which appeared a decade and a half 
ago in the volume already referred to. 

He begins with the observation that to work for “the renewal of the 
temporal order on Christian principles, yet not to work in a truly Chris- 
tian spirit would be to spoil the thing that exists in an effort to bring 
it into being, which is the most subtle form of treason.” The problem 
of means is extremely urgent and important in the modern world where 
“the problems that surround the use of revolutionary violence and of 
coercive force” are raised in the sharpest possible way. Ours is one of 
the “periods of barbarism, of universal barbarism, of barbarism of 
technique, of barbarism on the titanic scale,” he points out. And how 
much more obvious that is now than in 1936! We may remind our- 
selves that it was reflection on these developments which led the Dun 
Commission to exclaim: “It is as though the One who said to us, 
‘They that take the sword shall perish with the sword’ were pointing 
with inexorable logic to a Dead End toward which man’s way of violence 
leads.” Nor are we limited to Christian or other religionists to find 
men, like the brilliant French novelist, Albert Camus, who cry out that 
the simple question of “murder” needs to be examined anew — indeed, 
that the decision to reject “murder” as a political means to limit or 
prevent or avenge “murder” must be made, if man is to preserve his 
reason and indeed his existence. 

“Has the Christian ethic,” Maritain proceeds to inquire, “nothing 
else to offer than abstract advice to moderate and limit in accordance 
with the rules of reason and of divine law the use of coercive force or 
of revolutionary violence, as the case may be?” So far as politics in 
the widest sense of the term is concerned, this is the ultimate question, 
as Maritain points out, viz. is the Christian soul doomed to hopeless 
perplexity, “obliged in fact to elect between strict adherence to its own 
ethic and a successful course of secular action which is forbidden by 
the same ethic? Is the Christian soul doomed to defeat if it remains 
loyal : to infidelity if it declares for success? Or, as an alternative, to 
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perpetual inaction?... Is the spirit, therefore, by hypothesis con- 
demned to pusillanimity in the things of time? Are its energies without 
influence in the world save by way of the repercussion of Eternity on 
Time? Is the spirit of Man which abides at the centre of the temporal 
and social and political order and of their conflict, doomed forever to 
impotence and perpetual failure ?” 

Maritain’s reply is that this “is a piece of Manichean not of Christian 
thinking” and significantly adds : “which is not to say that it has been 
absent from the philosophy of history which has guided the practice of 
the Christian world.” Alas, no! And in a profound and unforgettable 
phrase he sets forth the doom which overtakes “Christians who live by 
Faith in their private lives, but lay aside their faith when they approach 
the things of political and social life’ — talk about Faith removing 
mountains but have no slightest notion that it can “remove the mighty 
from their seats.” Such Christians ‘‘must be content to be towed like 
slaves in the wake of history” (Italics mine. AJM). Is not this precisely 
the position of the Churches and of Christians today ? 

There are “other means of warfare than secular means. If a spiritual 
means could furnish arms of sufficient strength, the debate would shift 
its axis, and the possibility of fresh ‘solutions would appear.” When 
Maritain turns to defining spiritual means, he inevitably points to non- 
violence — not as a perfectionist application of love but as something 
he designates as “poor temporal means” or “spiritual means directed 
to the temporal order.” 

Quite as inevitably he turns to Gandhi. “Gandhi has shown his 
originality in the separation and systematic organization of patience 
and voluntary suffering as a special method of political activity.” Mari- 
tain does not counsel uncritical acceptance of the whole of Gandhi’s 
philosophy nor arbitrary transfer of his methods to another environ- 
ment. He is convinced, however, that Christians and others who attach 
importance to spiritual values and are appalled by the contemporary 
circle of murder answering to murder are “likely to be led willy-nilly 
to a solution along these (Gandhian) lines, if it be true that secular 
means of warfare are less and less capable of claiming the first place in 
their thought, either because the weapons to be used have fallen into 
the hands of the enemy or because these means of warfare can now 
insure success only through the agency of sin. It is possible in these 
circumstances that new modes of political activity may make their 
appearance.” 
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The same basic conviction is enunciated in the statement by The 
Commission on Christian Conscience and War which suggests that “love 
can sometimes prove more practical and expedient than the calculations 
of expediency... The principle of love may be to the culture as a 
parent is to the child, a wisdom not immediately understood but finally 
valid.” 

This brings us to our concluding observation. In respect both to 
the indirect and the direct application of love to the secular life of man- 
kind and the course of history, Christian Churches are derelict today. 
The “witness” to love, the practice of non-violence and reconciliation 
as a vocation proper to the Church as a supra-national fellowship, is 
left to a small minority. The corporate witness to a way of life which 
taketh away the occasion of all war and which plainly characterized the 
Early Church is not attempted, hardly as yet seriously considered. Yet 
if this is for a few the clearest and least ambiguous position and “a 
special high vocation,” can we seriously believe that in such an age as 
ours it should be limited to a few? That anything less than a corporate 
witness by the Church as a whole will enable it indeed to “be the Church” 
or will avail to call the nations to their senses and save mankind from 
indescribable catastrophe ? 

The Churches and Christians generally are similarly derelict in 
exploring the political possibilities of non-violence. Not only is there 
in the Christian world no figure to match Gandhi. There is no figure 
either to match Gandhi’s successor, Vinoba Bhave, who has actually 
persuaded Indian landowners to turn more than a million acres of land 
over to landless peasants. There is no political figure in Christendom 
of the spiritual stature of Jaiprakash Narayan, leader of the Praja 
Socialist Party and by general admission the only figure on the Indian 
scene who might be qualified to succeed Nehru. Narayan is supple- 
menting and to a considerable degree replacing traditional Socialist 
propaganda activities by spending a year in going about India as Vinoba 
Bhave has, and with the same purpose of dealing with the land problem 
by non-violent direct action. A few months ago Narayan, dissatisfied 
with himself and with traditional political methods and secular approaches, 
inaugurated a new phase of his life by spending twenty-one days in fasting 
and prayer. Even from a so-called purely practical point of view, if no 
special problems for the Christian conscience were involved in the 
violence and addiction to material means which are the distinguishing 
marks of our era, it would still be appalling that on neither side of the 
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Iron Curtain Christendom offers any example of a similar experimental 
wrestling with the problem of finding a means to make the wisdom and 
energies of the spirit potent in the temporal order. But in view of the 
special problems admittedly involved for Christians who in contem- 
porary politics profess what they do not practise, it is difficult to think 
that the dereliction of the Church in this realm, its failure to give the 
most cursory consideration to the possibilities of non-violence while 
tacitly or explicitly condoning 40 billion dollar budgets for atomic and 
biological arsenals, can have other than catastrophic results either for 
the Church itself or for the world. 

We do not suggest that the problem of finding a more Christian 
strategy and means of political action is simple or that the putting new 
strategy and weapons into use would be easy. We feel the solemn truth 
of Martin Buber’s remark that “it is a difficult, a tremendously difficult 
undertaking to drive the plowshare of normative principle into the hard 
sod of political fact.” Do we not also as Christians respond to his 
challenge — and thrill to the promise it contains — that “to lift a his- 
torical moment into the light of super-history can be bought no cheaper ?” 





WAR AND THE COMMANDMENT OF LOVE 


by 


N. H. SOE 


Sometimes there seems real reason to be grateful that we live in this 
particular period of theological thinking and research. Notwithstanding 
all our failures and our groping in darkness, our time is certainly in 
some respects making progress, especially perhaps in ethical thinking. 

At any rate I could not help thinking so, when I read that fine state- 
ment by a Commission of American pacifist theologians and religious 
leaders appointed by ‘the Church Peace Mission,’ recently published 
under the title The Christian Conscience and War. It does not make 
the traditional superficial appeal to certain verses in the Sermon on the 
Mount, as if these verses alone could solve the problem and as if all 
participation in war were condemned as direct disobedience to the 
Master and Lord who gave us this teaching. It does not even appeal 
to the fact that Christ Himself, in Gethsemane, refused to be defended 
by the sword — an appeal which is repeated in the statement of the 
Historic Peace Churches and of the Fellowship of Reconciliation publish- 


ed almost simultaneously and entitled Peace is the Will of God, a 
Testimony to the World Council of Churches. Such an appeal is of little 
help to those theologians who, like the present writer, think that Christ’s 
position in Gethsemane was unique, in the sense that not only resistance 
but even flight would have been disobedience to the will of God calling 
His Son to suffer. 


The statement The Christian Conscience and War rejoices that some 
non-pacifists at any rate go a long way to meet the views of their pacifist 
brethren, and are ready to admit the difficulties of the pacifist position. 
It therefore seems helpful to take this statement as the main starting- 
point for a discussion. 

Let me, however, raise an objection to one fact. Even this document 
repeats that most problematic argument, so often made, about the 
position taken by the Church in the first centuries. The authors seem 
to ignore the fact (whichis nevertheless indisputable) that notwithstanding 
very definite pacifist pronouncements by some of the Early Fathers, and 
notwithstanding the impression which a man like Celsus got from the 
Church of his age, many Christians were in the Roman army during the 
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second and third centuries, and participated in its wars, without receiving 
any Official reprimand from the leaders of the Church — as far as we 
are informed. (For example, see Roland H. Bainton: “The Early 
Church and War” in Rufus M. Jones: The Church, the Gospel and 
War, 1948.) However, this is not very important in this connection. 

The authors of the statement relentlessly attack the tendency to 
- regard the nation-state as the supreme authority, this being a betrayal 
of the fact that in Christ there are no frontiers between nations, and 
that national interests must not occupy the first place in our consider- 
ations and decisions. We must, indeed, relentlessly attack such ten- 
dencies. I personally could not even dispute such a statement as the 
following: “if the ‘national interest’ of the United States may in some 
sense enter legitimately into the calculations of churchmen, no less 
must the ‘national interest’ of Russia. The effort to see and feel as 
other people see and feel is a Christian responsibility.” And it has to 
be pressed home upon all of us who confess Christ, while belonging 
to the non-pacifist group, that perhaps it is rather easy to oppose the 
spirit of nationalism in theory only; the great bodies of the Church 
never seem to have succeeded in doing very much about actually oppos- 
ing war. We all know that when the very existence and freedom of a 
nation is threatened in a ruthless modern war, the State has no hesi- 
tation in claiming the whole life of all its citizens. Everything is domi- 
nated by the desire to crush the national enemy in self-defence. Nation- 
alism today is a false god, just as dangerous as Mammon and indeed 
often his dearest brother. A Christian who has come to fear this spirit 
of nationalism is certainly tempted to join the pacifist group in order 
to show that he would like to strike this false god to the very heart. 

The statement also draws attention to the fact that most Christians 
do not find it intolerable or inconceivable that an American Christian 
should fight a German or Chinese or Russian Christian — or vice versa. 
But they consider it a matter of course that in case of war a Christian 
must contribute to “the national safety and interest.” In other words, 
on the existential level, they all take the position that the body of the 
nation cannot be rent asunder, but the body of Christ can ! 

Here, I think, we have to bow our heads in penitence and disgrace. 
The Germans, I hope, will forgive me for mentioning the fact that in 
the debate on the problem of German remilitarisation Christians who 
oppose this measure sometimes appeal to the fact that they could not 
imagine a war in which Germans were forced to fight Germans. Such 
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a case would indeed be horrifying. But should not a Christian find it 
just as terrible if a German had to fight a Russian or an American, “his 
brother for whom Christ has died.” Deep, instinctive feelings lead us 
the other way. But primitive instincts are not to be trusted ; they are 
to be questioned ; since we have been baptised into obedience solely to 
our Lord. 

After discussing the non-pacifist position, the Statement comes to 
the following conclusion: ‘“Non-pacifism makes its strongest case when 
it appeals to the norm of love for the neighbour as ground for the use 
of violence against the aggressor. It is to the norm of love that men 
pay tribute — often unconsciously — when they justify the soldier on 
the ground that he lays down his life for his fellow-men.” 

Here again I am bound to agree. This is moreover the on/y Christian 
argument that can be made in defence of the non-pacifist attitude. We 
have received only one commandment : to love God and our neighbour. 
If non-pacifism breaks this commandment, it is untenable. An appeal 
to the idea of “justice” or to the concept of a “just war” as being some- 
thing more fundamental and indisputable than what the New Testament 
calls love is of no Christian validity whatsoever. Christian ethics does 
not rest on two different foundations — a “natural’’ concept of justice 
and a scriptural concept of love ; the whole of Christian life is called 
into being by divine love and is to be a life of love, a life in love. 

That does not mean, of course, that it is no use discussing the tradi- 
tional idea of a “just war.” We certainly ought to rejoice when a recent 
Vatican proclamation (JInstitutiones Juris Publici Ecclesiastici) declares 
that a war of aggression undertaken for the purpose of enforcing the 
rights of the aggressor state can no longer be regarded as a just war. 
But our rejoicing is somewhat tempered when we consider that “it has 
always been possible for each government to satisfy its own citizens that 
a given war was essentially defensive on its part, or on some other 
ground just and unavoidable,” as the Statement rightly observes. In 
spite of Hitler’s aggression against Czechoslovakia, many sincere, well- 
educated Christians in Germany were persuaded that his attack on 
Poland in 1939 was a just war. Can we trust one side alone (our own) 
to do all that could and should be done to avoid war and eliminate the 
causes of war? In the relatively quiet atmosphere of today, do we 
always feel at ease about the policy of the Western powers? Are all 
the responsible forces really and persistently striving to avoid aggression 
and bring about reconciliation, if possible ? 
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We must not shirk these questions. Probably most of us would 
readily criticise this and that in Western policy. But perhaps our infor- 
mation is too limited even now to criticise justly. The ordinary citizen 
has practically no influence upon and only very inadequate knowledge 
of the motives which determine the big decisions in politics today. A 
few years ago it was certainly much easier as a Dane to write for Danes 
on this problem. Everybody knew that each responsible member of the 
Danish government would do his utmost to prevent his country being 
engaged in warfare. Now we Danes are also subject to the decisions 
of the power-blocs and share the fate of “‘our” bloc. It must be added, 
however, that even today a “just” war, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, is still a possibility. It must certainly be admitted that the Finnish 
war against Russia in 1939-40 was a war of this kind. Perhaps others 
could be mentioned. But who can decide ? 

But can a Christian participate in a war, even when he is convinced 
that it is ‘just’? We all know how non-pacifists refer to the duty of 
protecting fundamental human values for future generations. We also 
know the pacifist answer: it points to the horrors of modern war and 
questions whether such methods can possibly lead to lofty purposes. 
It is a Christian duty to remind those who are apt to forget what modern 
war is really like. About 1930 some German churchmen were very loath 
to read a book like Remarque’s Im Westen Nichts Neues ; this was a 
foreboding of what might happen. It must not happen again. The same 
Statement says: “‘Non-pacifist theologians and exponents of Christian 
ethics tend to assume that war is an imperfect but essentially neutral 
instrument that can be used for given political ends that are invested 
with ethical value.” I doubt whether this is true. Do we not all admit, 
and even cry out, that war is abhorrent and abominable and modern war 
a horror beyond imagination ? 

Here, however, I had perhaps better turn to the second document 
to which I alluded : Peace is the Will of God. This “testimony” quotes 
a passage from the report of the Oxford Conference of 1937 : “His (the 
Christian’s) action may be but a poor expression of perfect love ; the 
man is caught in a sinful situation, to the evil of which he may have 
contributed much or little. The best that is possible falls far ‘short of 
the glory of God’ and is, in that sense, sinful.” This is commented on 
as follows: “This statement no doubt reflects faithfully the thinking 
of many, perhaps the majority, of Christians, who assume that in our 
world of mutually related values ethical absolutes can be applied only 
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relatively and that consequently the norm of conduct is not the absolute 
good but the ‘relatively best.’ In this way war, while wrong in an 
absolute sense, is thought to be the ‘relatively best’ course in a particular 
situation.” And it is maintained that such an ethical view “moves on 
an entirely different level from that proclaimed by Christ.” ‘To admit 
the possibility that a man may be placed in a position where he has no 
choice but to sin is to shut God out of His own world.” 

As far as I can see, this argumentation misses the point, and I am 
glad the authors of Christian Conscience and War do not take this line. 
At any rate they acknowledge what they call “a valid insight regarding 
the ambiguity of all human choices.” What they rightly object to is 
the use of this insight as “fa sort of private property of anti-pacifist 
polemic.” Of course, it is not permissible to use “the doctrine of the 
lesser evil” as a means whereby we absolve ourselves from careful 
investigation to discover exactly which course is “the lesser evil.” It is 
certainly time we realised that we must not use the problematic character 
of all our choices as an excuse to evade our Lord’s command of perfect 
love. But no disparaging remarks about the extremely problematic 
character of all our calculations can exempt us from the task laid upon 
us : to do our utmost — in view of God’s commandment to love unsel- 
fishly — to choose “the lesser evil.”” And no indignant protest against 
that phrase about the end justifying the means alters the fact that some- 
times we have to use means that are distasteful, because we can find no 
other way to achieve a purpose for which we feel obliged to strive. A 
boycott movement to which pacifists, like Gandhi, sometimes turn can 
be a most terrible weapon and must in itself seem very far from the 
perfect love of the Sermon on the Mount. If it is sometimes permissible 
to use it, this is only because it is the lesser evil. As far as possible this 
measure too ought certainly to be avoided. 

But if, with the utmost sincerity of which we are capable, we do 
choose “the lesser evil,” and if this choice involves war, are we by 
making such a choice committing sin? As far as I can see, the report 
of the Oxford Conference did not intend to answer that question. It 
stated that we are caught in a sinful situation ; that even the best we 
can do is not an expression of perfect love and is, therefore, in that 
sense sinful. To me it seems incredible that Christian thinkers can 
really oppose this. Would not the men responsible for the decision of the 
Finnish government in the autumn of 1939 have felt this in the most terrible 
way, had they chosen the way of non-resistance to Russian aggression ? 
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This, of course, does not exempt us from facing the problem of 
“purification of means” most seriously. Is not war, at any rate modern 
war, an entirely unsuitable means for promoting the ends for which it 
may be undertaken? Our generation has suffered such bitter dis- 
appointments. The “war to end war” led to a second world war ; and 
this again did not by any means usher in the happy age of which some 
people had dreamed. Is war always “a bad tree” from which we can 
never expect to gather “good fruits” ? 

At the Ecumenical Youth Conference at Oslo in 1947 one day, voice 
after voice expressed bitter disappointment in the outcome of the last 
great war. Two delegates, however, rose to oppose all this: a Nor- 
wegian and a delegate from Southern Korea. They both expressed 
their gratitude to the allied forces for having liberated their respective 
countries from tyranny. As a Dane I cannot help thinking that my 
own country would certainly have been under the Nazi terror, had 
not the Western Powers made war on Hitlerism. And what would have 
been the condition of Finland, and most probably of the whole of 
Western Europe, had not America shown that it would oppose Commu- 
nist aggression — if necessary by war ? 

A third world war would certainly surpass all description in misery 
and horror. But our generation is faced by a horrible dilemma: on 
the one hand the horrors of war are increasing ; on the other the miseries 
of subjugation by the power which we all dread are also increasing. 
It never has been desirable to live under foreign rule ; the Poles could 
bear witness to this, after their domination by Czarist Russia and by 
Prussia. But are not present conditions in Eastern Europe far more 
terrible for the oppressed people? The two evils between which we 
— perhaps — have to make our choice are of dimensions hardly con- 
ceivable to our grandfathers. Of course we all know that waging war 
involves the risk of having to face both these evils. That also makes our 
decision extremely difficult. 

Life is possible also under Russian rule. There too the Church of 
Christ will survive. And our Lord never promised His disciples that 
the way would be easy. The true Church is always an ecclesia pressa ; and 
perhaps that will come true in the way most of us fear so much. We 
should certainly pray that we may be prepared to go that way, if go 
we must. Most of us readily understand the view held by many people 
— both Christians and non-Christians — that almost anything is pre- 
ferable to the horrors of another war. Weunderstand also that Christians 
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may think obedience to Christ demands such a decision of our 
generation — perhaps not of any previous generation. And if this 
decision must be taken, it must be made clear as soon as possible. If 
war actually breaks out, it will most probably be too late. In the com- 
paratively quiet hour of today we ourselves must make up our minds, 
and the governments of our respective countries must definitely know 
where we take our stand. 

But some of us cannot feel convinced that true Christian love leads 
us that way. The “Dun Commission” of 1950, mainly representing 
non-pacifist Christian opinion of the Protestant Churches of America, 
states that God calls “some men to take the way of non-violence as 
a special high vocation in order to give a clearer witness to the way of 
love than those can give who accept responsibility for the coercions in 
civil society.” And the Commission speaks of its being humbled by the 
loyalty of such people in bearing that clearer witness. Here, however, 
some of us definitely disagree. If the pacifist position were “a clearer 
witness to the way of love,” I do not see how we could possibly consider 
it permissible not to take that position. We are certainly all called to 
“a special high vocation.” There is no higher vocation than that of 
being in the fellowship of Christ. But that does not necessarily imply 
that we are called to what many people — Christians and non-Chris- 
tians perhaps alike — consider to be this special high vocation. In 
certain cases (of course, not in all) the special high vocation might 
perhaps be to participate in war, and even there to proclaim and practise 
as far as possible the great commandment, telling people that in Christ 
we are liberated from any necessity to hate our enemies, and thus setting 
ourselves free to love our enemies, even our national enemies. 

Is this nonsense? Is the commandment of love de facto suspended 
in wartime? If so, war is anti-Christian. There are, however, some 
war testimonies (for instance from the Finns) which unquestionably 
prove that Christians continued ready wherever possible to show love 
to the enemy soldier, although they considered it their Christian duty 
to resist the foreign army in a terrible war. Perhaps such Christian 
soldiers might be considered undesirable. Their position in a fighting 
army would not be an easy one. But the Christian way, the special high 
vocation of the Christian, is never easy. 

The “Testimony,” Peace is the Will of God, replies that “‘a ‘love’ 
that expresses itself in violence is for the victim indistinguishable from 
hatred, and can only call forth hatred and violence in return.” This 
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is simply not true. There are degrees of violence. If more Christian 
love had prevailed during World War II, certain most terrible incidents 
towards its close would never have occurred. 

This article is certainly not a clear, unhesitating defence of the non- 
pacifist view. Christians ought to have regarded war as a much more 
serious problem than they have done during the last few centuries. 
The situation today is more than perplexing. We all agree that Chris- 
tians must unite in exhorting those in authority to do their utmost to 
prevent war and to stop the cold war. The barriers between East and 
West should never be allowed to hinder personal contact and the pro- 
moting of mutual understanding. Christians of the West are to keep 
to that line, whatever the reaction of the East may be. We must not 
forget that there is sufficient kinship between Christianity and the social 
ideals proclaimed by the East, to make considerable collaboration 
possible. A Christian must rejoice when he can prove that an unfavour- 
able opinion regarding his “opponent” is erroneous or not quite true. 
Here also the commandment, “Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour” is valid. It is even valid in the positive form which the 
New Testament undoubtedly teaches. 

The Statement proposes that “meetings should be held in which 
non-pacifist and pacifist theologians, ministers, youth, etc., discuss 
these problems.” Might I underline the word “youth” and suggest that 
representatives from countries lying just on the borderline between East 
and West also be invited to join, if possible ? 

As this paper will prove, some of us who cannot take an uncom- 
promisingly pacifist view, strongly object to the accusation that this 
is simply because we feel we must support our nation when a life-and- 
death struggle arises. Here, perhaps, Christians from smaller nations 
may have a word to say. The idea of national honour certainly needs 
thorough revision. It is still coloured by old-fashioned conceptions, 
similar to those which used to make individuals resort to duelling in 
order to defend their honour. Here much further discussion is needed. 
But the present condition of the world proves that far deeper issues than 
the question of national honour are raised when the problem of Chris- 
tian participation in war is to be decided. This Christian pacifists need 
to keep in mind, if there is to be any hope of mutual understanding. 
Some of us cannot help thinking that the agape incarnate in Our Lord 
and proclaimed in the Sermon on the Mount compels us not to leave 
the question where it is left by the Christian pacifists. 
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CHURCH AND SECT 
(with special reference to Germany) 


by 


FRANKLIN H. LITTELL 


Basic Categories 


For forty years it has been customary to begin discussions of such 
a topic with reference to the great studies of Ernst Troeltsch, particularly 
as summarized in The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches. 
Since, however, it is impossible to assume real familiarity with 
Troeltsch’s work today, we might justifiedly begin with a summary 
review of what he had to say about three Christian sociological types. 

The Church is an inclusive, sacramental institution, lodged securely 
in a Christian society — traditionally, the Corpus Christianum. 


The conception of the organism assumes the unity of the human 
society in relation to an absolute goal — that is, with the Church and 
the salvation which it offers. Thus it means a unity in which is involved 
the recognition of the Church as the soul of the whole organism, in which, 
of course, the freedom of the Church and its dominant position is implied. 
This idea also implies the necessity of mutual consideration on the part 
of all the groups, estates, and authorities amongst themselves. Thus it 
constitutes an ideal of a complete social harmony...” 


The sect is exclusive, disciplined for life in a hostile world, charac- 
terized by 


lay Christianity, personal achievement in ethics and in religion, the radical 
fellowship of love, religious equality and brotherly love, indifference 
towards the authority of the state and the ruling classes, dislike of techni- 
cal law and of the oath, the separation of the religious life from the econo- 
mic struggle by means of the ideal of poverty and frugality, or occasionally 
in a charity which becomes communism, the directness of the personal 
religious relationship, criticism of official spiritual guides and theologians, 
the appeal to the New Testament and to the Primitive Church.® 


1 (The Macmillan Co., 1931), N.Y. 2 volumes. Original (German) edition, 1912. 
2 Ibid., I, 288. 
3 Ibid., 1, 336. 





With his sociological interests, and a minimum of theological con- 
cern, Troeltsch concluded : 


The all-important point is this: that both types are a logical result 
of the Gospel, and only conjointly do they exhaust the whole range of 
its sociological influences, and thus also indirectly of its social results, 
which are always connected with the religious organization. 


In Troeltsch, “sect” is a cold-blooded sociological term, with no slight 
implied. 

Before going into the question pertinent to this paper, i. e. whether 
Troeltsch’s definitions are an acceptable basis for a discussion of Church 
and Sect, it may be well to point out that he also introduced, but barely 
discussed, a third type. The third type is that of the individual mystic, 
the spiritualizer, the Christian intellectual who escapes institutional or 
group confinement. He referred in the Social Teachings to this third 
type, only in passing, as 


... that third sociological type of Christian thought, which does not 
depend, like the Church, upon the institutions, nor like the sect on the 
liberal interpretation of the Law of God in the Bible, but which is an 
individualism which freely combines Christian ideas with all kinds of 
other elements, and which is either entirely unrecognized, or else exists 
alongside of the Church and assumes its necessity for the mass of man- 
kind. 

Full of the sense that today it still does represent the highest ethical 
ideals of humanity, it is still unable easily to formulate for itself the 
unwritten social programme which the Gospel contains, nor to apply it 
clearly to the conditions which oppose it. Gradually, in the modern 
world of educated people, the third type has come to predominate. This 
means, then, that all that is left is voluntary association with like- 
minded people, which is equally remote both from Church and sect.? 


The third type is as important to the understanding of modern 
Christianity as is the second, but its significance has frequently been 
missed even by students thoroughly rooted and grounded in Troeltsch. 
One result of such confusion has been failure to understand the essential 
nature of sects, religious societies, denominations, Free Churches — 


1 Jbid., 1, 340-341. 
® Jbid., 1, 378, 381. His “Die Taufer und Spiritualisten,”’ in ““Protestantisches Christen- 
tum und Kirche in der Neuzeit,’’ in Geschichte der Christlichen Religion: Die Kultur der 


Gegenwart (B. G. Teubner, 1922), Leipzig and Berlin. Cf. also KOHLER, WALTHER, Ernst 
Troeltsch (J. C. B. Mohr, 1941), Tiibingen, pp. 269 f. 
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and the difference between them. Thus Joachim Wach has provided 
us with a keen discussion of the general problem of designating ecclesias- 
tical bodies : 


No designation for such a body in the English, French, or German 
languages is satisfactory. Most students apply the term ‘church(es)’, 
Kirche(en), église(s) to the non-Christian institutions which have the 
necessary qualifications to be called an ecclesiastical body. The hesi- 
tation of Christian theologians to call ecclesiastical bodies outside Chris- 
tianity ‘churches’ is easily understandable. This objection is based on 
theological considerations since ‘church’ is not merely a descriptive term 
but a normative one...* 


But he erred fatally in defining one major category : 


The term ‘Free Church’ has the double meaning of freedom from 
secular interference (e.g., from the side of the state) and of freedom 
from coercion in religious matters (e. g., compulsory discipline). ? 


This is to confuse the characteristics of the second and third types and 
to fail — because of that confusion — to grasp the real drive of Free 
Churches, from the 16th century to the present. 

The testimony of the 16th century champions of Religious Liberty, 


of the Free Church idea, condemned the establishments precisely because 
they allowed the government (die Obrigkeit) to exercise disciplinary 
functions which belonged, biblically speaking, to Jesus Christ — the 
true Lord of the Church. 


Zum XVIII. Sie haben kein obersten, es sei einer wie der ander eben 
all gleich in der dinstperkeit untereinander. 


Zum XX. wen sie bei ein ander sein, ist ir handlung nichts anders 
zu reden von dem wort gottes und einer den andern bruderlich zu unter- 
sean 8 
weisen. 


1 Sociology of Religion (The University of Chicago Press, 1944), Chicago, pp. 144-145, 
First (German) edition, 1931. 


2 [bid., p. 148. The same conceptual error is made by J. Késtlin, writing on the Free 
Church picture in “Kirche,”’ X. Realencyclopddie (1901), 315-344; 344: “Fiir vollkom- 
menes Freichristentum ist endlich auf grund der Forderung vOlliger Freiheit des Glaubens 
und Bekenntnisses der Individuen der franzésisch schweizerische Reformierte Alex. Vinet 
eingetreten.” 


8 SCHORNBAUM, KARL, ed., Quellen zur Geschichte der Wiedertdéufer : Markgraftum 


Brandenburg (M. Heinsius Nachf., 1934), Leipzig, pp. 27-28. Cf. also LitreLt, FRANK- 


LIN H., The Anabaptist View of the Church (Am. Society of Church History, 1952), Phil., 
pp. 78-83. 
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In the Covenant of the gathered congregations a strong use of the Ban 
is revived, which contrasts markedly with the promiscuity of status in 
the great established Churches, a relationship of individual to institution 
which can scarcely be termed “membership” at all, in any meaningful 
sense of the word. The Free Church, historically, is characterized by a 
strong structure of internal discipline, coupled with an abiding suspicion 
of all attempts to impose religious discipline upon it from without. 
When Free Churches begin to abandon mutual admonition and exhor- 
tation, with expulsion (the Ban or Shunning — “‘meiding”’) for serious 
and unrepented offenses, they take on other characteristics of establish- 
ments also. And those who should be their leaders drift over into the 
free and easy relationships of the third type described by Troeltsch. 


The conflict in Protestantism between the second and third types, 
between the sect and the spiritualizers, was never more clearly sym- 
bolized than in the long discussions and literary exchange between the 
Anabaptist elder Pilgrim Marpeck and his colleagues and Caspar 
Schwenckfeld, in Strasburg, 1526-42. The “evangelical Taufer” + were 
determined to restore the Early Church, with its order and discipline — 
including use of the Ban (based on Matthew 18: 15-20). As a spiritua- 
lizer — Schwenckfeld and Sebastian Franck are the great 16th century 
representatives of this type — Schwenckfeld was strongly opposed to 
all “human ordinances” : Believers’ Baptism also should be suspended ; 
faith cannot be compelled ; the spirit goeth where it listeth (John 3: 8).? 
The Anabaptist elders replied that he would not have been satisfied with 
the Church when Christ Himself was on earth, and that they could not 
responsibly hold back from gathering a believing people and establish- 
ing the New Testament ordinances in the congregation.? They forbade 
him the freedom of their meetings, placed him finally under the Ban ; 
for they rightly considered his idea of “standing still” for the coming 
of a prophet with God-given commission to gather a church a deadly 
threat to responsible Christian action. 


1 FRIEDMANN, RoserT, “Conception of the Anabaptists,’”’ IX. Church History (1940), 
341-365, 362. 


2 FRENCH, JAMES LESLIE, ed., The Correspondence of Caspar Schwenckfeld of Ossig 
and the Landgrave Philip of Hesse, 1535-1561 (Breitkopf & Hartel, 1908), Leipzig, p. 65. 


3 “*Pilgram Marpeck und Schwenckfeld,’”’ in Nerr, CHRISTIAN, ed., Gedenkschrift zum 
400 Jahrigen Jubildum der Mennoniten oder Taufgesinnten, 1525-1925 (Konf. der siid- 
deutschen Mennoniten E.V., 1925). Ludwigshafen am Rh., p. 150. 
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Conflict of Second and Third Types 


In twentieth century Protestantism the inroads made by spiritualizing 
tendencies have been as serious as the attacks of those called “sects.” 
A major weakness of German Protestantism prior to the rise of Hitler 
and the emergence of protest in the Confessing Church movement 
(Bekennende Kirche) was precisely in the progressive elimination of 
doctrinal and disciplinary order. Stewart Herman has analyzed this 
situation rather carefully in his The Rebirth of the German Church. 
The Church of Bremen, for example, was one of those swiftly corrupted 
by Nazism ; and its charter, adopted in the 1920’s, had begun, “The 
doctrine of the Bremen Church is free...” 4 British and American 
Churches have not escaped similar pressures. The Christian thinker 
who since the turn of the century perhaps most adequately sensed the 
dangers inherent in the third type was Peter Taylor Forsyth. In Faith, 
Freedom, and the Future, he analyzed the relation between the Word 
and the Spirit, “between a religion of fact and a religion of conscience, 
between Christianity as the religion of the historic final Word and 
Christianity as the religion of the living and moving Spirit.” ® When 
the allegorizing and spiritualizing tendency becomes dominant, the 


religion of what Troeltsch termed the third type develops certain chief 
features : 


First, its attempt at direct contact with God and its rejection of the 
idea of mediation, even by Christ ; second, its claim to have a new know- 
ledge of God, a real addition to historic revelation, to have a revelation 
which is not a deeper realization of the old but a new communication ; 
and, third, a great lack of clearness, steadiness, and certainty beyond the 
moment. 

The career of spiritualism, thus cut off from historical finality, ends 
in Rationalism (as our own day freely shows), wherein the material know- 
ledge of God is made the key to the Gospel, instead of the Gospel becom- 


ing the key to it. 
In such an atmosphere, 


The idea of discipline vanished from Church life ; and an extravagant 
idea of personal liberty, imported from the natural democracy, took the 
first place, vacated by the obedience of faith. 

The inviolable freedom of the individual takes the place once kept 
for his absolute dependence and obedience before God. 


1 (S.C.M. Press, 1946), London. Chapter I. 
2 (Hodder and Stoughton, n.d.), New York and London, p. 7. 
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Unqualified religious liberty is but love in a mist, and it ends in the 
convictions of ghosts, the energy of eccentrics, the anarchy of egoists.* 


Whereas in German Christianity the spiritualizing thrust ended in a 
bastardization of the faith, fruit of an unholy alliance of a Marcionite 
New Testament and an Old Testament artificially moulded by the Ger- 
man folk-myth, in America it has been characterized by a confusion of 
the claims of Christianity with “the democratic way of life,” or “the 
American Way.” Even our theology has not escaped the effects of such 
demands to include, on a basis of parity with the Gospel, “values” from 
contemporary intellectual and cultural currents, in the supposed interest 
of “developing religion.” To revert to the language of Forsyth : 


And this is where my surprise awakes. The demand for the extremest 
liberty in our churches is made in the interest of a progressive theology. 
That is to say, it is desired that they should be organized for theology 
as tentative, for theological research and experiment, that they should 
be so organized as to promote the culture of all sorts of views on such 
subjects, out of which ferment theological progress may emerge by the 
survival of the fittest. That is to say, really, the Church is to be organized 
as a university (and a bad one) and not as a Church.” 


It seems to me rather clear that in recent generations the struggle 
between Church and sect has been no more important than the struggle 
between the Christiar. community (however defined) and the Spiritua- 
lizers. If we were to accept unqualifiedly the categories of Troeltsch, 
by which American free churches (including the Roman Catholic) would 
inevitably belong to the second type, then the tension between second 
and third types would be a fact more important to us than the oft- 
discussed interplay of first and second Christian sociological types. It 
is therefore highly interesting to note that, just as Troeltsch considers 
both first and second types essential to exhaust the implications of the 
Christian ethic, so Forsyth — after all his polemic against the spiritua- 
lizing tendency — accepts the value of its contribution : 


No doubt spiritualism, left to itself, does mean the dissolution of 
the Churches and of Christianity. But evangelism left to itself, the mere 
re-echo of the Word without the vitality of the Spirit, is no less fatal. 
If the one pulverizes the Church the other petrifies it. 


1 Jbid., pp. 16, 18, 24, 129, 206. 
2 Ibid., p. 205. 
3 Ibid., p. 42. 





Sociological versus Theological Definition 


If all three types, in the Troeltschian sense, are essential to the ethical 
and spiritual health of Christianity, then the suspicion arises that from 
a theological perspective we are no further along than before. For the 
problem of definition remains unsolved. And the heightened concern 
for the doctrine of the Church, one of the good fruits of the ecumenical 
movement, has also produced a re-thinking of the meaning of the terms 
“Church” and “sect.” For the word “Church” will always have a 
normative significance, and in contrast with it “sect” has been through 
centuries a term of abuse. As entrancing as the sociological approach 
of Troeltsch may be, the conviction grows that his definitions are 
confusing rather than helpful. Certainly considerable doubt is cast upon 
a definition by which the Early Church rates as “sect” rather than 
“Church.” And this is only the beginning of our difficulties. 


The “churches” which sprang from the Reformation are, from the 
point of view of the Pope, “sects.” They, in turn, in their classical 
period damned the Pope as “anti-Christ’” and the Roman Catholic 
Church as the “anti-Church.” Although an intensely eschatological 
note was thereby introduced, the Reformers did not abandon the concept 
of continuity : they regarded their “churches” as the true inheritors and 
representatives of Christian tradition, of apostolic truth and authority. 
Although the Anglican Communion and the Church of Sweden have 
perhaps been most fortunately situated to assert such claims with tradi- 
tional proofs and evidences, Zwingli, Luther, Butzer and Calvin cer- 
tainly believed their “churches” to be in the main line and the Church 
of Rome to have departed into apostasy. Since 1871, the Roman 
Catholic communion has been increasingly regarded as a “sect” by 
Protestant theologians. This much is rather well known. What has 
been only newly recognized is the fact that the despised Anabaptists, 
those whom the 16th century champions of Christendom (both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant) denounced as unquestionably enthuasiasts, 
sectarians, revolutionaries, were also basically motivated by a vision of 
the Church. Their concept of “‘apostolicity,”” however, was not one of 
unbroken continuity ; rather was “apostolicity” a return to the life of 
the Apostolic Church. The continuity had already been broken, in the 
“fall of the Church” at the time of Constantine the Great. For them, 
the key word was not reformatio, but restitutio. In their concept of 
history, which they traced back through the Old Testament, the 
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state-church Reformers belonged to the “fallen” period of the Church just 
as truly as the Pope and his followers.! It is thus evident that the terms 
“Church” and “sect” are of doubtful value even within the framework 
of classical Protestant formulations ; the inadequacy of the Reformers’ 
use of the terms is today evident to us, not because new religious bodies 
have emerged as “churches” but because our perspective is in this res- 
pect less parochial, less provincial, less particularistic, than that of the 
16th century Reformers.” 

There is in Troeltsch also the provincial assumption that a “Church” 
is an established religious institution, in fact very like the territorial 
“churches” with which he was familiar in Germany. He did not, of 
course, openly depreciate as did Karl Holl “the sect-influenced Anglo- 
Saxon view of the Church” ; in fact, his controversy with Holl over the 
evaluation of earlier German “sect movements” was one of the famous 
polemical exchanges of the 1920’s. But use of his categories has led 
to curious consequences. Of particular importance to us is the premise 
that “sects” can and do on occasion become “Churches.” The studies 
of H. Richard Niebuhr, Elmer T. Clark, Liston Pope and Walter G. 
Muelder all document the transitional steps by which the religious com- 
munities of the disinherited (“sects”) move up the social and economic 
ladder with their constituents.? But do they thereby become “Churches,” 
as these writers — following Troeltsch — are apparently prepared to be 
convinced ? One can only say that, however attractive a sociological 
proposition this may be, theologically it is an absurdity. But before 
resigning ourselves to such a fate, we may perhaps with some profit 
determine whether there are other and more valid tests to be applied 
than socio-economic ones. It seems to this writer more than likely that 
if the Mennonites are today regarded as a church, whereas their fore- 
fathers of the 16th century were frightfully persecuted as Rotterei, 


1 Cf. Z1EGLSCHMID, A. J. F., ed., Die dlteste Chronik der Hutterischen Briider (Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation, 1943), Cayuga Press, Ithaca, N.Y. For general discussion 
of their historiography as a pattern of Christian Primitivism, see LiTTELL, FRANKLIN H., 
“The Anabaptist Doctrine of the Restitution of the True Church,’” XXVI. The Mennonite 
Quarterly Review (1950) 1: 33-52. 


2 “Luther und die Schwarmer,”’ published in Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kirchengeschichte 
(J. C. B. Mohr, 1932), Tiibingen. I, 466. 


3 NrepuuR, H. RICHARD, The Social Sources of Denominationalism (Henry Holt & Co., 
1929), N.Y., esp. Chapter VIII; CLARK, Etmer T., The Small Sects in America (Cokes- 
bury Press, 1937), Nashville ; Pope, Liston, Millhands and Preachers, a Study of Gastonia 
(Yale University Press, 1942), New Haven ; MUELDER, WALTER G., “From Sect to Church,” 
X. Christendom (1945) 4: 450 p. Cf. also Wacu, Joacuim, Church, Denomination and 
Sect (Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 1946), Evanston, pp. 25 f. 
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Schwarmerei, Sektiererei, this has less to do with the fact that they are 
today farmers of unparalleled prosperity and industry than with the 
fact that the universal Church has in the meantime learned something 
about the mysterious ways of the Almighty. 


Change in Germany: First and Second Types 


The rapid review of the changing attitudes toward “Church” and 
“‘sect”” in contemporary Germany may illuminate the problems and aid 
in attaining a satisfactory definition of terms. The third type is dead. 
And the lines between “Church” and “sect” are not so obviously stated 
today. Certainly the last century — and even the period since World 
War II — has been marked by a distinct change of attitude toward 
dissenting religious groups. 


The traditional formulations are well known. Thus, in a tract 
published in 1887 under the colourful title, Vortrag iiber religidse Frei- 
beuterei oder englischamerikanisches Sektenwesen in der deutsch-evange- 
lischen Kirche, a pastor of the Protestant establishment concluded that 
the real problem is not the division between East and West, or Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism : 


But something quite different is sectarianism, or the drive and the 
intention to splinter even more what is already divided ; and the fount 
of this evil lies in England and North America, from which places this 


(sectarianism) has newly entered Germany and seeks to make itself at 
home here.* 


Pastor Th. Zellfelder was especially irritated by the Methodists, who 
picked up men of German background and language in America and 
sent them back as missionaries to the country from which they had 
emigrated. This was the way in which, approximately a century ago, 
Methodism (die bischéfliche Methodistenkirche), Baptist Church (Bund 
freier evangelischen Gemeinden, including Plymouth Brethren since 1939) 
and the Evangelical Association (Evangelische Gemeinschaft) all began 
their work. With their seminaries in Frankfurt, Hamburg and Reut- 
lingen, their Free Church Union (established in 1926, and including the 
Swedish Mission Covenant Church), their 72,000, 102,000 and 58,000 
members, their constant consultation at top level with the leaders of 


1 (Ph. Waizmannsche Buchdruckerei, 1887), Gunzenhausen, p. 4. 
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the Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland (EKD) in the Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
der Christlichen Kirchen in Deutschland, these three movements today 
consider themselves thoroughly indigenous and accepted. 


But it was not always so! One of the major issues considered by 
the Eisenach Church conferences (begun in 1852) of 1852, 1853, 1855, 
1884, 1885, was the treatment to be accorded the “‘sects.” And at that 
time the term was applied to all not numbered in the territorial decisions 
of Augsburg (1555) or Westphalia (1648). At Eisenach, in 1855, “sects” 
were defined as religious communities not sharing in the privileges 
accorded certain confessions at the Peace of Westphalia and other 
political settlements. Later, when the third edition of the great Real- 
encyclopddie was making its appearance around the turn of the century, 
the professors in the German universities were no longer able to pro- 
nounce such an astonishingly provincial definition of “Church.” This 
was not, however, because of any new vision of the World Church ; 
rather, with the rise of political parties hostile to the Church, they saw 
the growing possibility that their own special privileges might be cut 
from under them. Would they, if they lost territorial and political 
privileges, cease to be “Church” ? With uneasy glances to the side and 
ahead, and certainly a longing backward glance toward centuries of 
gloriously compelled conformity, Professor Kawerau was moved to 
comment that the old legal definition was no longer too helpful; for 
there were church communities not established which were not called 
“sects” ; and even if the State discontinued its relation to the churches 
there would still be certain (other) movements properly termed “sects.” 

It is interesting to see the issues which 45 years ago were thought 
to lead to separatist movements in Germany ; the “sect,” says Professor 
Kawerau, capitalizes on unrest at new doctrinal formulations ; impa- 
tience with Land-Church authorities ; opposition to bureaucratic forms 
of stated confessions of faith ; opposition to tie-up with the state ; unrest 
in regard to the bindingness of confessions or disciplines of membership ; 
mistrust of “‘unbelieving” scientific training in the university ; confusion 
of the meanings of holiness and justification ; zealous use of holiness 


1 KAWERAU on “Sektenwesen in Deutschland,”” XVIII. RE* (1906), 157-166, quoted 
on p. 159: “* Gemeinschaften, welche unter Organisierung eines ihnen eigenen Lehramtes 
und Regimentes, oder doch unter Trennung vom kirchlichen Regiment und Lehramt, sich 
in Bezug auf Lehre und Bekenntnis mit keiner der durch den westphalischen Frieden und 
nachher in Deutschland Sffentlich anerkennten Kirchen in Uebereinstimmung befinden und 
sich vom Bekenntnis dieser Kirchen losgesagt haben.”’ 
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methods ; over-emphasis on pietistic forms; underestimation of value 
of sacraments, order, office ; mistrust of leaders’ treatment of the Bible ; 
over-emphasis on certain sections of the Old Testament or the Gospel 
of John. + 

Most of these problem issues are relevant to a study of splinter 
movements in American Christianity as well. But the writers of the 
articles on “Kirche,” “Freikirchen” (only Chalmers in Scotland and 
Vinet in Switzerland are treated, with nothing on the U.S.A.!) and 
“Sektenwesen” are not establishing general principles, except in so 
far as they follow Troeltsch. Their perspective is the same as that of 
the noted author of the most widely used German manual of church 
history: Karl Heussi’s Kompendium der Kirchengeschichte. Running 
into its tenth edition in 1949, the Kompendium tells the history of Chris- 
tianity as a history of Central Europe : out of 577 pages, 5 4% at the end 
treat “‘ Der Protestantismus ausserhalb Deutschlands.” ? It can be fairly 
said that, until the seductive politics of the Nazis impressed certain 
Methodist, Baptist and Old Catholic leaders, the Free Churches were 
more consciously world-minded, more active in missionary support, more 
securely tied to standards of New Testament conduct than the establish- 
ments. And it is a fair question whether, where only the Word of God 
can properly define the Church, a religious institution which accepts 
political limits of its mission can properly be called a “Church.” 
Thoughts such as this have been influencing the more able Evangelical 
leaders since the war ; one of the great Land-churches, that in Wirttem- 
berg, has already laid plans and announced its intention (as its leaders, 
Bishop Martin Haug and Pralat Karl Hartenstein, told me in personal 
conference in September, 1951) to become “the largest free-church in 
Germany.” By no mere coincidence, Dr. Hartenstein — then one of 
five members of the Executive Committee of the EKiD —had served 
two decades on the International Missionary Council before his death 
(October 14, 1952). It is the influence of the Ecumene in Germany 


which has most helped to improve the status of the minor religious 
groups. 


The awakening has been twofold: (1) a realization of the power 
and influence of Free Churches in the U.S.A., England and particularly 


1 Jbid., pp. 158, 161. On the effect of the general secularization patetiie World War I, 
cf. “Sektenwesen”’ in V. RGG (1931), 398-405. 


2 (J. C. B. Mohr, 1949), Tiibingen, p. 136. 
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the younger churches: the growing strength of the younger churches 
will obviously shift the balance away from the pattern of establishment 
to that of voluntarism;+ (2) a realization that Germany was being 
judged, and frequently rather harshly, by the overseas brethren of 
those groups depreciated and persecuted through decades for not con- 
forming to a monolithic pattern. Since the war, with the assistance and 
cooperation of international Christian agencies and Religious Affairs 
staff — OMGUS/HICOG, a national cooperative body has been establi- 
shed and an Ecumenical Centre, at Frankfurt.? There are, in addition, 
regional committees at work in the Rheinland, Stuttgart and Bavaria ; 
in Berlin, the Evangelical Alliance remains strong and has adapted 
itself to the newer developments. 

In earlier studies, such as Friedrich Baun’s Sektenbiichlein fiir evan- 
gelische Christen,* Ernst Kalb’s Kirchen und Sekten der Gegenwart * 
and Paul Scheurlen’s Die Sekten der Gegenwart,® the following are 
given treatment as “sects” : 


Methodists 

The Salvation Army 

Quakers 

Baptists 

Adventists 

Irvingites (“the Apostolic Church’’) 
Darbists (“Plymouth Brethren’) 
Mormons 

Jehovah’s Witnesses 
Anthroposophy 

Christian Science 


The Arbeitsgemeinschaft, chaired by Dr. Niemoeller with Bishop 
Sommer as vice-chairman, until his death in 1952, enlists regular and 
defined cooperation of delegates from the Evangelical Land-churches, 
the Methodists, Baptists, Plymouth Brethren, Swedish Mission Cove- 
nant, Herrnhuter Briidergemeine, Mennonites, Old Catholics and 


1 Cf. discussion of this point in LATOURETTE, KENNETH S., “‘New Perspectives in Church 
History,’’ XXI. The Journal of Religion (1941) 4: 432-443. 


2 Cf. MENN, WILHELM, Die Okumenische Bewegung, 1932-1948 (C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 
1949), Giitersloh ; by the same author, Okumenische Bewegung seit Amsterdam (c. Bertels- 
mann Verlag, 1950), Giitersloh. Pastor Menn is the Secretary of the work in Frankfnrt : 
Schaumankai 23. Both of these booklets appeared originally in the Kirchliches Jahrbuch. 

3 (Buchh. der Evang. Gesellschaft, 1907), Stuttgart. 61 p. 

4 (Buchh. der Evang. Gesellschaft, 1907), Stuttgart. 2nd edition. XV, 655 p. 

5 (Quell-Verlag der Evang. Gesellschaft, 1930), Stuttgart. 4th edition. 440 p. 
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Evangelical Association. All recognize each other as “Churches” ; 
they are agreed that qualified teachers from any one of them may give 
religious instruction in the public schools; they have established a 
formulary on transfer of membership, joint evangelization, etc. In the 
Wirttemberg-Baden area, where the Baptists are weak, the Methodists 
and Evangelical Association have established a standing agreement 
with the Land-church ; the issue of re-baptism is one of the thorniest, 
of course, and in many areas provides special difficulties. But it is per- 
haps worth noting that at the Second Bad Boll Land Church — Free 
Church Conference, held in the fall of 1951, a major theme was “Baptism”’, 
with Professor Cullmann of Basel and the secretary of the German 
Baptists as major participants. The fact that such a delegated meeting 
could be held indicates a new level of fraternal relations between those 
churches affiliated to the World Council of Churches. 

In a study published last year under the title of the somewhat humor- 
ous classical phrase, Seher, Griibler, Enthusiasten, Dr. Kurt Hutten 
reveals the new spirit — as also in his writing on “sects” for the Kirch- 
liches Jahrbuch. One of his basic decisions in categorizing movements 
and groups is especially relevant : 


The term “sect” seems to me... to be basically wrong when a fellow- 
ship is filled with a living sense of ecumenical responsibility. 


Among the better known movements which he treats as “sects” are 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and its splinter, Kirche des Reiches Gottes; the 
Catholic Apostolic community ; the Seventh Day Adventists ; Christian 
Science; Bahai; Anthroposophy; Mormons; the New Apostolic 
Church ; Father Divine’s Peace Mission. With the exception of the 
Seventh Day Adventists, we would probably as American churchmen 
find ourselves very largely in agreement with Dr. Hutten’s drawing of 
the line. 

Apart from the 27 Land-churches of Lutheran and Calvinist persua- 
sion mixed in varying degrees (26 of which are united in the EKiD), 
the picture may be summarized : 


seven major free churches, cooperating through the Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft with the EKiD ; 
nine Lutheran splinter movements, of which the three largest have recently 


1 (Quell-Verlag der Evang. Gesellschaft, 1950), Stuttgart, p. 7. 
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united ; they are related to the Missouri Synod, and cooperate with no 
one except — occasionally — fellow-Lutherans ; 

two major religious movements of unique type, properly termed “‘sects” : 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and the New Apostolic Church. 


The special dispensation of the Jehovah’s Witnesses is rather well- 
known. Professor Stroup of Brooklyn College has written an author- 
itative study of the movement!; the German section adds nothing 
original except for a split— a Swiss personality led away a group and 
founded the Church of the Kingdom of God in the early 1920’s. Of 
special interest, perhaps, is the fact that — in part due to the peculiar 
situation Germany has been in since the war — the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
(who suffered terribly under Hitler, and are again undergoing imprison- 
ment in the East Zone under the Communists) have a tremendous 
following. They have repeatedly called mass meetings with 12,000, 
18,000, 22,000 in attendance. They claim half a million members in 
Germany ; British “Religious Affairs” credited them with 300,000, 
while American “Religious Affairs” figured a minimum of 125,000 
activists. Less familiar to us are the followers of the New Apostolic 
persuasion, who place alongside the Bible and preaching of the Word 
a special Apostolate form of governance. According to them the 
Church “fell” and lost the gifts of prophecy and tongues in part because 
it abandoned the New Testament governance by twelve Apostles, which 
they have restored. With a tight organization and strong expectation of 
the return of Christ, they have gathered 229,000 strongly disciplined 
members. Both of these movements rate as “sects,” precisely speaking, 
since they make secondary teachings central. For we may, with Prof- 
essor Fritz Blanke, go so far as to accept the rule that whatever group 
makes anything other than Jesus Christ central to discipline and order 
is a “sect.” “Christ and —”: that is the sectarian note. ? 


Propositions 


We come again, then, to an attempt to formulate adequate definitions 
of “Church” and “Sect.” Quite evidently such formulation at this point 
must be tentative. One of the things learned in recent years has been 


1 Stroup, HERBERT H., The Jehovah's Witnesses (Columbia University Press, 1945), 
N.Y. 


2 “Was sind Sekten ?”” — reprint from “Der Fihrerdienst,’’ Zwingli Verlag, Ziirich, 
n.d., p. 4. 
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precisely that fact: to be tentative, indeed hesitant, about using words 
as heavily charged with emotion and explosive content as “THE 
Church” and “THAT Sect.” But following this brief review of recent 
experience in another land, one where the shift from monochromatic 
pattern to pluralism highlights the issues more clearly than elsewhere, 
it might be possible to venture certain propositions : 

1. A Church exists where Jesus Christ is recognized as Lord and 
Saviour, where a common life is fashioned under the governance of the 
Holy Spirit, where the major disciplines of the Apostolic Church obtain. 
On the other hand sectarianism commands where some other teaching, 
some novel or temporal restriction, some marginal rule, some other 
human personality, is made central and thereby usurps the place of 
the Divinity. 

2. The Church is re-discovered in the midst of variety through 
prayerful discussion looking toward a consensus. For our dividedness 
is a common sin. A sect is a body which through pride or pretence will 
not participate in prayerful quest for guidance out of our sinful and 
offensive condition. Practically speaking, the authenticity of a religious 
body’s universalism is evidenced by its relation to the Ecumenical Move- 
ment. 

3. The Church in essence is unchanging and holds steadfast to the 
promise of His coming. It is a covenant which crosses cultural, racial, 
linguistic and national barriers, and also the line of life and death be- 
tween generations (thus we confess “the communion of saints’’). Secta- 
rianism submits to the particularism, the provinciality, of nation or 
generation or cultural tradition, to the extent of making a diaphora 
definitive. This raises a serious doubt concerning establishments, 
whether national in limitation or socio-economic. The Free Church 
is Church, then, not because a spurious notion of natural freedom is 
injected into the congregation, but because she has the mobility to 
effect a more perfect obedience to her Lord. 





ORTHODOXY, PROTESTANTISM AND THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
by 


HAMILCAR S. ALIVISATOS 


In spite of serious doctrinal differences, especially in the conception 
of the nature of the Church and worship, and of the means of Grace, 
an understanding and a closer contact between Orthodoxy and Protes- 
tantism is quite possible. Such a close cooperation has already been in 
large measure achieved during the last forty years through the Ecumenical 
Movement. (We may note in passing that the Greek word “‘ecumenical,” 
which means “embracing the whole world” and is very common in 
Greek ecclesiastical language, was used for the first time in connection 
with this new movement of inter-church relations at the Stockholm 
Conference of 1925.) These contacts between the Orthodox and Protes- 
tants began before the World Council of Churches was formed, and 
have continued since then in accordance with the World Council’s 
aims. These, as is well-known, are: 

1) The unity of all Christian Churches and groups recognising 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour in one united Christian front, capable 
of resisting the atheistic and materialistic powers of this world. 

2) The endeavour — often a very hard one to accomplish — of 
making the Churches know each other. There are unquestionably many 
real differences between the Churches, but through long centuries of 
separation, and, unfortunately, often of hatred, there have grown 
around the nucleus of real differences a whole body of divergencies, 
most of which are based on sheer ignorance and misunderstanding. 
Therefore, it became clear that to enable the Christian Churches to 
know each other better, if possible by firsthand information, was a 
prime necessity. Until recently, we used to try to get to know something 
about other Churches through books, sometimes very inaccurate ones, 
often written by outsiders and observers of a different denomination 
from the Church they were describing. But there is no real way of getting 
true information about what other people are like — and in our case 
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what other Churches are like — other than by hearing their own story 
from themselves. 

3) The great effort towards rediscovering the “Una Sancta,” i.e. 
the one undivided Church which once existed before the separations. 

The story of the development of the Ecumenical Movement and 
the World Council of Churches in the light of these three aims is a very 
long one, but on the assumption that it is well known I shall not even 
try to sketch it here. I would like, though, to give a rather full account 
of the relationship of the Orthodox Church to the World Council of 
Churches, which we must always remember is, in fact, predominantly 
Protestant in its origin, its way of working, and its membership. 

Right at the beginning I must point out that the cooperation of the 
Orthodox Church with the Protestant Churches and its adherence to 
the World Council of Churches is not yet complete and entire, nor can it 
become so for the following reasons : | 

External conditions and various technical reasons have forced the 
member Churches of the Orthodox Federation to keep fully separated 
from each other. Not only the complete independence of each of the auto- 
cephalous Churches and other reasons of a political character, but also 
their recent separation by the Iron Curtain, make it almost impossible 
to have unanimous Orthodox representation and cooperation within 
the World Council. The various limited contacts of the Orthodox 
Church with the Protestant Churches since the Reformation up to the 
first World War were never official conversations endorsed by the 
Orthodox Church as a whole. They were initiated by some groups 
of Protestants and certain local branches of the Orthodox Church. 
This picture has been changed by the development of the Ecumenical 
Movement, especially in its second and third stages of existence. For 
we may trace three stages in the development of the movement up to 
now. The first period takes us back to the middle of the 19th century, 
with the foundation of the International Missionary Council, the World 
Student Christian Federation, the YMCA, the YWCA and similar 
organisations, and may be regarded as ending after World War I, when 
the first real ecumenical conference — the conference of Faith and 
Order in Geneva — met in 1920. This began a second period charac- 
terised by the appearance of world movements such as the World’s 
Alliance For Promoting International Friendship through the Churches, 
the Faith and Order, and Life and Work movements, etc. It culminated 
in the formation of the World Council of Churches in Amsterdam in 
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1948. From then we may date the beginning of the third period, in 
which the Ecumenical Movement is positively expressed in a permanent 
organisation — the World Council of Churches. Since the beginning 
then of the Ecumenical Movement in its second and third stages, the 
Orthodox Church has cooperated fully with the movement, in the sense 
that the several autocephalous Churches, having been invited one by 
one to take part in the different ecumenical conferences, accepted the 
invitations and sent strong delegations. Of course, the largest Orthodox 
Church — the Russian — was absent. It was struggling for its existence 
against the Bolshevik leaders, who had not yet realised that it was too 
strong to crush. Nevertheless, the Russian Church and theology were 
represented by important theologians of the Russian emigration. 

At the first Faith and Order Conference in Geneva (1920) there 
were, for example, a few Orthodox delegates representing six or seven 
autocephalous Churches, while at Amsterdam there were about 25 
delegates representing almost all the autocephalous Churches. The 
participation of the Orthodox Church in the ecumenical movement, 
therefore, took the form of the cooperation of most of the individual 
autocephalous Churches, as independent delegations who went to the 
conferences without any prior discussion or agreement among them- 
selves on the most important and vital problem of the whole Christian 
world. Indeed, it is very characteristic that, when the several representa- 
tives of these various local autocephalous Orthodox Churches met 
together at these ecumenical conferences, it was the first time for cen- 
turies in which delegations of the different Orthodox Churches had met 
each other. This gave me the inspiration of taking the initiative in 
organising the first Pan-Orthodox Theological Conference, held in 
Athens in 1936. This was very well supported, and was to have been 
followed by others, though well-known political events have so far 
made it impossible. Of course, the delegations of the individual Orthodox 
Churches who met together at these ecumenical gatherings cooperated 
fully with each other, and even acted as a united Orthodox group in 
Geneva, Lausanne, Edinburgh, Amsterdam, etc., but all the same they 
could not officially represent the Orthodox Church as a whole. The 
presentation of the Orthodox point of view which the delegates made 
at these conferences was undoubtedly a faithful reflection of Orthodox 
opinion, and while, of course, different theologians held slightly varying 
points of view in matters of detail, the general lines followed by the 
delegates were endorsed and approved by the different Orthodox 
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Churches. But this approval had no general character as the approval 
of the Orthodox Church as a whole. To sum up, political conditions, 
which prevent all the various autocephalous Churches that make up 
the Orthodox Federation from meeting each other in a synod of. the 
whole Church, consequently prevent any delegation being sent to an 
ecumenical conference that could speak and bind the whole Orthodox 
Church. For many years the convocation of a Pan-Orthodox Pro- 
Synod has been planned, but present political circumstances make even 
this impossible in the forseeable future. 


Another factor which affects the attitude of the Orthodox Church 
towards the ecumenical movement and the whole Protestant world is 
this : The educational level of the bishops and clergy of the Orthodox 
Church is of very great importance for the solution of the great problems 
of today, both within the Church and in its external relations. Unfor- 
tunately we still cannot say that this education is generally adequate in 
all Orthodox Churches. We know the reasons for this — the sufferings 
of the Orthodox Church at the hands of Slavs, Arabs, Turks, and now 
Communists — a martyrdom which, for length and intensity, far exceeds 
that endured by any other Church. In such periods one could not 
expect a generally high educational level. The glory of the Orthodox 
Church is that through those long eras of persecution “the light shined 
in the darkness and the darkness overcame it not.” The struggle is 
still going on — remember that Greece is the only wholly Orthodox 
country outside the Iron Curtain, and Greece — not to mention the 
difficulties of the ancient patriarchates in predominantly Moslem lands — 
is only just emerging from the aftermath of a life and death struggle with 
Communism, following the German occupation. Thus, for long cen- 
turies, the Church has been obliged to concentrate on keeping herself 
and her children alive physically and spiritually. She has been forced 
to postpone to better times in the future her higher ecclesiastical endea- 
vours, such as further theological developments, mission activities, and 
many other things which are taken for granted by other —from a 
worldly point of view — more fortunate Churches. Despite this, the 
lights were still burning, as we may see from some great theological 
writings produced in the turmoil. Yet it is not an exaggeration to say 
that, while other Churches were producing theologians, theological 
schools and evangelistic movements, the Orthodox Church was busy 
in producing martyrs for the faith. That is why the Orthodox Churches 
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have, I believe rightly, moved slowly and cautiously in their relationships 
with the Western Churches. 

Nevertheless, a most significant event of quite a recent date serves 
as a mark of what the Orthodox Church really is and thinks in matters 
of general Christian significance. The (Ecumenical Patriarchate, just 
at the beginning of the vital second stage of the ecumenical movement, 
in the midst of the catastrophe of Asia Minor, addressed itself to the 
whole Christian world, and proposed the formation of a League of 
Churches to promote Christian unity and solidarity, against the growing 
power of the anti-Christ which menaces our whole Hellenic-Christian 
civilisation. At the very moment when the whole Christian population 
of Asia Minor, 1,500,000 Greek Orthodox, who had lived there as 
Christians ever since St. Paul brought them the Gospel, was being 
ruthlessly driven out, at that same moment the joyful appeal came as 
a token of real Christian life and feeling from the heart of Orthodoxy. 
In the spirit of this appeal, every single autocephalous Orthodox Church, 
other than the Russian, responded to the call of the ecumenical organ- 
isation, and, as we said before, sent official delegates to the ecumenical 
conferences of Geneva in 1920 and later to Lausanne, Stockholm, 
Edinburgh and Oxford. All Orthodox Churches from the free world 
were represented at Amsterdam ; there was an Orthodox delegation at 
Lund two years ago and there will be one at Evanston this year also. 
The participation and the cooperation of the Orthodox Churches in all 
these conferences, as in the formation of the World Council itself, has 
been full and sincere. The Greek Orthodox Archbishop in London, 
representative of the CEcumenical Patriarch in Western Europe, even 
agreed to be one of the five joint presidents of the World Council. 
Indeed, until his death in 1950, this Archbishop was the Metropolitan 
Germanos, one of the great figures in the ecumenical movement. Other 
Orthodox theologians, both Greeks and Russian émigrés, are well 
known figures in the ecumenical world and in the circles of the World 
Council. I myself am really proud of being one of the two or three sur- 
viving figures of the ecumenical movement from the very beginning. 
These theologians have worked very hard and are still working to make 
the Orthodox Church known. Through these contacts, the West, 
especially the Protestant West which knew so little of the Orthodox 
Church before, is gradually coming to know her much better and to 
respect her, and the treasures enshrined in the richness of her worship 
and tradition. Prejudices and misunderstanding due to ignorance are 
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fast disappearing. I am even inclined to believe that it is partly due to 
these close contacts with the Orthodox Church within the Ecumenical 
Movement that a revival of Christian worship, the so-called liturgical 
movement, has begun in the several Protestant Churches of Europe, 
and also in this country. Further, the Protestant Churches cooperating 
in the World Council with the Orthodox Churches have begun to realise 
something of the meaning and importance of tradition. And gradually, 
some growth from the one-sided views which were crystallised in the 
Reformation struggle may be traced in Protestant thinking, though not 
always conscious, and thus the lack of contact between the Reformers 
and the Orthodox Church is at last, little by little, being rectified. I am 
sure that future developments will show this cooperation in the World 
Council leading to very important results. 

Now for the sake of clarification, let me sum up shortly and frankly 
some of the features and difficulties of Orthodox-Protestant cooperation 
in the World Council. 

From the Orthodox side: 

a) The Ecumenical Movement and the World Council of Churches, 
for the reasons we have just discussed, is not yet officially endorsed 
by the Orthodox Church as a whole, nor even by all autocephalous 
Churches individually. Above all, the great Russian Orthodox Church 
remains outside and is drawing the Churches in the satellite countries 
— Bulgaria, Rumania, etc. — away from the movement. These Balkan 
Churches when they were free before the war cooperated whole-heartedly 
in the movement, and some of their leaders, such as Bishop Iriney of 
Novisad in Yugoslavia, Professor Scriban of Rumania and Professor 
Zankow of Bulgaria were well-known names in it. These Churches are 
now forced to keep silence and follow the official policy of the great 
Russian Church, which — whether freely or by order I do not know — is 
firmly opposed to the “bourgeois” ecumenical movement and the World 
Council, and seeks to set up a rival centre in the Patriarchate of Moscow. 

b) Lack of knowledge and experience in international contacts 
causes a hesitation in some Orthodox leaders, so that many of them 
are easily alarmed at new developments, and therefore are not too 
friendly disposed towards the growing cooperation of the Orthodox 
Church in the World Council. Such personal attitudes are not to be 
blamed, since the Roman Catholic Church, and even some smaller 
Protestant Churches, which cannot be accused of lack of knowledge, have 
taken a similar attitude towards the World Council. Nevertheless, I am 
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convinced that these leaders form the minority rather than the majority 
in the Orthodox Churches. 

c) The missionary activities of some minor Protestant Churches 
in Orthodox countries have left a legacy of mistrust in many Orthodox 
minds towards the whole Protestant world — a mistrust which extends 
to the ecumenical movement. Yet a movement in which Orthodox 
and Protestants sit side by side is in the long run the best possible dis- 
solvent of this mistrust. However, as long as organised proselytising 
activity continues, financed from abroad and especially from the U.S.A., 
as it still does, though on a small scale, even today, one can understand 
the reluctance of many Orthodox to see their Church cooperating with 
Protestants in the ecumenical movement. (In this connection I should 
like to make two points : first, anyone who has studied the matter care- 
fully knows that some sects are not at all characteristic of the great 
Protestant Churches, but inevitably to the average Orthodox, bishop 
or layman, all are Protestants and the activities of the former are blamed 
on Protestantism as a whole. Secondly, in the Protestant world, and 
especially perhaps in the U.S.A. where there are so many denominations, 
a change in church membership is taken comparatively lightly and 
no-one is surprised if, for example, a new preacher draws into his flock 
people from other congregations. This is not understood in the East, 
where the unity of the Orthodox Church is, as we have seen, the one 
thing that has kept the Christian faith and nation alive. Nevertheless, it 
is not true that there is any denial of religious liberty in Greece, as 
the small but free Protestant Churches there witness.) 

d) A serious difficulty in ecumenical relations is the fact that the 
Orthodox tend to form a small minority in overwhelmingly Protestant 
gatherings. The conditions, which as we have seen so restrict the parti- 
cipation of the Orthodox in these meetings, often make delegates feel 
embarrassed, especially those of little experience in international gather- 
ings and with a very limited knowledge of the English language, which 
has become the language of inter-church relations. In such circum- 
stances, many of the delegates are perhaps unduly sensitive to any 
apparent lack of respect shown to the Orthodox Church. (This makes 
it important for the management of ecumenical conferences to avoid 
even the appearance of disrespect. Even the fact that in processions 
at formal openings of conferences the Orthodox delegations seem to be 
so often grouped at the end has given some Orthodox delegates attending 
their first conference what I am sure is a wholly false impression of the 
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way in which the Orthodox Church is regarded by the Western Churches). 
But in spite of all differences I do believe that the near future is absolutely 
open for the cordial cooperation of the Orthodox and Protestant 
Churches. The prevailing tolerance of the Greek and Orthodox people, 
their friendly relations with the Protestants since the Reformation, in 
spite of some minor misunderstandings, the dominating conviction of 
the necessity of forming a united Christian front and even the great 
difficulty in cooperating with the Roman Church in the West, give an 
impetus to cooperation with the Protestant world. The interchange 
of theological students is very encouraging to this end, and I would 
like to repeat my thanks to the American Churches for making it possible 
for so many of my graduate students, who will I hope be among the 
future theological leaders of their Church, to come from Athens to do their 
post-graduate studies in American Protestant theological colleges. I know 
by experience that the younger generation of theologians on both sides 
are looking with eagerness towards a greater future for their Churches 
in their world mission, and they have learned that such a hope cannot 
be realised without cordial and sincere cooperation, based on theological 
contact with the spiritual life of the other Christian Churches. If I may 
speak out of my own personal experience as having attended some of 
these theological discussions, I can affirm that the present very friendly 
relations between the Orthodox Church and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church are a result of such theological contacts. I would like to see 
similar theological discussions with other Protestant Churches. 

Now let us look at Orthodox-Protestant relations in the ecumenical 
movement from the Protestant side. 

a) There still remains in many Protestants a lack of understanding, 
even sometimes a lack of interest, in the Orthodox point of view. Some 
Protestants, though of course by no means all, would seem almost uncon- 
sciously to identify the ecumenical movement with a movement for 
pan-Protestant unity and they seek in vain for a logical place for the 
Orthodox in it. 

b) A certain reluctance on the part of some leading Protestant 
circles to formulate the clear definition of our fundamental beliefs in 
common creates quite unnecessary mistrust and misunderstanding. I am 
thinking particularly about the discussions on the basis of membership 
of the World Council. The fact that this is not formulated in a trinitarian 
form, as the Orthodox would wish, has weakened what might have been 
a firm basis for relationships. 
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c) The undue impatience on the part of some Protestant circles for 
the quick accomplishment of the union of all the Churches, either by 
ignoring the real differences of conviction that divide us, or by compro- 
mise formulae which evade these issues by using ambiguous phrases, 
really harms the great cause of true union. By showing such an undue 
impatience, we seem to forget that differences created through centuries 
cannot be overcome in days or even single years, and that any kind 
of artificial union cannot last long. Only a union based on deep con- 
viction and well-founded agreements can last permanently, as historical 
experience infallibly confirms. A few years of delay which make possible 
a sounder union do not mean much after so many centuries of separation 
in the eternal history of the Christian Church. 

Now I must describe a most important and unprecedented historical 
event which is taking place in our days since the second World War 
and which, although its deeper meaning has been little realised, has 
tremendous importance for the union of the Christian world ; I mean 
the most important work of inter-church aid. On the initiative of the 
World Council of Churches, some national inter-church aid organi- 
sations and also many individual Churches have developed a magnificent 
work of help and assistance to the war-ravaged Churches and their peoples 
—even to Churches of quite a different denomination and tradition 
from their own. The raising, on the part of so many Christian Churches, 
of the supreme law of Christian love above dogmatical differences has 
brought the several Churches much closer together— more so than 
would have been done by thousands of volumes of theological theories 
and abstractions. The immediate and abundant help from distant 
churches, as for instance the churches of America, to destitute churches 
and Christian peoples far away, such as my own Church of Greece, 
has brought some of these churches —I could say some of their indi- 
vidual members — very near to us, as this could never be done by any 
other means. I myself, being General Secretary of Inter-Church Aid 
of the Church of Greece, can witness not only to the deep gratitude 
of hundreds of thousands of needy people but also, and much more 
important to our subject, the real furthering of affection and good will 
among the Christians of the giving and receiving churches. The con- 
tinuation of this assistance between the Christian Churches is, I am 
sure, going to have miraculous effects on inter-church relations. Such 
an inter-church aid, re-oriented from emergency relief towards help 
and assistance for self aid and development, is of the greatest importance. 
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I can give a striking example of this kind of help and of its results from 
what is happening in Greece. The Church had begun before the war 
to develop a wonderful activity for raising the level of education of the 
clergy, and for enlarging its pastoral work. In order to achieve this, 
the Church organised her Home Mission work admirably well, and her 
publishing house began to shed quite a light over her whole territory, 
and even abroad. Unfortunately war, occupation, and communistic 
tribulations stopped the work, and in the present economic condition 
it could not have been revived through Greece’s financial resources. 
The prompt and ready assistance of the Christian Churches abroad, 
and especially of the Protestant Episcopal and other Churches of Ame- 
rica through Church World Service, has made possible the full recon- 
struction of this work. The publishing house in particular is now working 
again with fine modern machinery, to our great gratitude. On this 
point, I should like to mention with gratitude the excellent work of an 
ecumenical team of young men led by the American Church of the 
Brethren, working in a devastated area of Northern Greece, which is 
a great contribution not only in the reconstitution of the living con- 
ditions of that unhappy part of Northern Greece, but also by spreading 
the knowledge and good will of other Christian churches and countries 
to the people at the village level. 

Last, but not least, I should mention our close cooperation with 
the Bible Societies for the circulation of the Bible, both in the original 
and in translation in simpler Greek. There is no doubt that the results 
of this cooperation are going to be very important. (I am happy to 
say that with the assistance of the British and Foreign Bible Society a 
group of theologians is already working under my leadership for a new 
translation of the Bible into simpler Greek.) I have tried to speak frankly 
about some of the obstacles and difficulties, but despite all these I am 
full of hope in a wholehearted cooperation of the Orthodox Church 
with the other Churches in the future. So much has come from the 
present limited cooperation, that when political conditions make possible 
a full cooperation of the Orthodox Church as a whole, the effect cannot 
be imagined. 





SOME CONCERNS OF YOUNGER 
CHURCHMEN 


by 


RAJAH B. MANIKAM 


The statement that appears below forms the last section of a book 
entitled Christianity and the Asian Revolution which is an interpretation 
of what is happening in East Asia today, and its significance for the 
Christian enterprise. The Younger Churchmen who met at the Asian 
Study Consultation at Lucknow, India, prior to the meeting of the 
Central Committee of the W.C.C. in December 1952, decided that to 
such a book Christians in East Asia should contribute chapters, and 
that the book should be edited by the East Asia Secretary and published 
in time for the Evanston Assembly of the W.C.C. 

The book will be published soon in India, but only later this year 
in the West. Those who had seen the statement have desired that it be 


first printed in The Ecumenical Review, and reprints of the same be 
distributed among the delegates to Evanston. 


The book contains four sections. Section I describes the Asian 
revolution in its political, ideological, economic and social aspects, and 
its repercussions on the Church in East Asia. Section II deals with recent 
developments in the religions of East Asia, particularly Hinduism, 
Islam, Buddhism and the new syncretic religious movements. This section 
ends with a chapter on the Christian approach to non-Christian religions. 
Section III reviews briefly the life and work of the Churches in each 
of the countries of East Asia, and the problems they face today. Section 
IV describes some of the concerns of a responsible group of churchmen 
in Asia who are giving their lives for the Christian cause. 


The statement is the result of the group thinking of the following 
persons who met at Nagpur in December 1953. From India: Rev. 
J.P. Alter, Dr. Abdul Haqq, Mr. C. Arangaden, Dr. E. C. Bhatty, 
Rev. J. Russell Chandran, Dr. P.D. Devanandan, Dr. R. B. Manikam, 
Rev. N. McNicol, the Rev. K. Yohan Masih and Dr. R. W. Scott 
and Prof. Thakur Das, formerly of Lahore; from Ceylon: Rev. 
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B. C. D. Mather and Rev. Basil Jackson ; from Burma : Rev. H Maung 
Pe ; and Dr. E. H. Cressey formerly of China. They had before them 
statements from groups of persons in Burma, Malaya, Japan, Hongkong 
and Formosa, who had met for a similar purpose, and from individuals 
in the Philippines, Indo-China, Indonesia and Pakistan. 

While it is true that the group which met at Nagpur cannot presume 
to speak for the whole of East Asia, and that everyone in the Churches 
in this part of the world may not agree with every detail of the views 
expressed here-under, we have reason to believe that the statement 
represents in general the concerns of a very large number of Asian 
Christian leaders today. It is as follows: 

“WE, who are members of the Churches of East Asia, join 
together to send our greetings to the other members of the Church 
Universal. We write with a great sense of thankfulness that God 
has called us, and is calling us further, out of the narrowness of our 
racial, political and social groups, into the living reality of a world 
family. We recognise that this has not been a human achievement, 
although many influences have worked to bring the Church into being. 
Supremely it has been the work of Jesus Christ through the fellowship 
of the Spirit. And in gratitude to God, we are eager to play our 
part in working against all racial and social exclusiveness wherever 
it is found. The Church of Jesus Christ is for all men, everywhere. 

“In thought and prayer, as we write, we remember our fellow- 
Christians in the Churches of China and Korea ; and we reaffirm our 
unity with them in Christ. 

“We are deeply conscious of our failure to live as Christians in 
the world and to show forth that quality of life which Christ offers 
to us all. What we have to say to you comes from a sense of our 
own deep inadequacy before God ; but we are not ashamed of the 
Gospel, and we write these things in the firm assurance that He is 
zble to fulfil His promises through us now. 

“Being one with the peoples of East Asia, we are keenly aware of 
the widespread longing for a new and just social order which is 
burning in the hearts of so many here today. We believe that such 
an order of society is God’s offer to us, but we know that it can 
only be realised through a rebirth of man’s community life in Christ. 
It is in that conviction that we are endeavouring to work together 
for our peoples and our nations ; and we believe that our fellowship 
in the ecumenical movement can strengthen us all for this great task. 
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We ask you, as you think of us, to work that your people may more 
fully understand us and the revolutionary situations we are facing. 
We indicate in these pages some of the ways in which, by God’s 
help, we shall try to prepare ourselves for our Christian responsi- 
bility, not only here in the East, but also with you all in the whole 
ecumenical movement. 


I 


































““A new day is dawning for us in the East. Not one of us fails to 
be stirred by the call to grasp the opportunities coming to us through 
the spread of political freedom, and the significance of the East in 
the clash of world forces today. But to us, even more significant 
is the fact of the Church in East Asia. The missionary task, first 
undertaken by the pioneers from the West, is beginning to pass 
into our hands. We give thanks to God that there are already Asian 
missionaries working in other lands of the East ; but our Churches 
have still to become aware of the urgent task and glorious oppor- 
tunity. We must give ourselves heart and soul to this supreme 
commitment, realising that doors will remain open to us which may 
close to Christians from the West. The Gospel may take many forms, 
and it may be expressed through Eastern types of community service, 
but it must and it will be preached. 

“Many of us can remember the vital and joyous witness of the 
Gospel Team which went from Burma and visited India and Ceylon, 
speaking as Asians to other Asians, and leaving behind it a surge 
of Christian life and witness. We believe that this way of proclaiming 
the Gospel must be used again and again ; and perhaps such teams 
might begin by following the hundreds of Chinese who are dispersed 
all over South-East Asia. Their witness would be a powerful demon- 
stration of the life of the Spirit in our Churches today. There are 
opportunities for these teams to work not only in colleges and schools 
but also in factories and plantations, or among workers in seaports 
and mills. 

“We hope to make opportunities for students from all parts of 
Asia and from the West to come together to study the Christian faith 
in the context of the contemporary world. Already in some of our 
Christian colleges they are coming from many lands, for the study 
of arts, science and medicine. Our desire is that our theological 
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colleges should also become international, and we hope for an 
interchange of personnel between the Churches, not only of East 
Asia but also between East and West. 

“In this matter of the fullest exchange of personnel between the 
Churches, we would greatly value your help. What has been done 
already has begun to break down our ignorance of each other, 
enabling us to discover our common heritage as Christians. Regional 
conferences have also been useful in this direction, in drawing us 
together and in making us aware of the ecumenical movement. 
The times call for even a greater exchange of personnel. 

“Experiments in indigenisation have been going on, both in wor- 
ship and organisation. We are aware of the dangers here, but we 
feel convinced that, safeguarded by the guidance of the Spirit, we 
can go forward boldly into ways which will make Christ more real 
to our people, and which will ultimately enrich the whole Church. 
Further, we are becoming aware that the full needs of the Church 
cannot be met today unless we seriously consider the training of a 
part-time ordained ministry, which will be able to bring the sacra- 
ments to our scattered village congregations, and strengthen the 
existing ministry of the Church. 


II 


“As you in the East and the West think of the ways in which 
you can help to strengthen the Church’s witness in East Asia, we 
ask you to remember that we need men and women who can live 
out with us God’s answer to a divided world. The total needs of 
the work, it has been truly said, must be met by the total resources. 
Yet often out here the work of the Spirit is hindered because, for 
reasons of your divisions one denomination is unable to help another, 
even when a great door of opportunity is suddenly opened. Do not 
send us missionaries who will look at each other critically over deno- 
minational walls. We need the kind of Christians who, while valuing 
their own heritage, are determined not to perpetuate those historic 
divisions which, whatever they may mean to you, have far less 
relevance to us in our Asian context. We need missionaries who 
are ready to work in full fellowship with those whose traditions and 
ways of worship may be very different from their own. There is but 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us all. 
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““We recognise that we are called into one Body in the midst of 
a society that is broken into many antagonistic groups. We are eager 
to set our faces against any imported sectarianism, such as can only 
add to the barriers that already divide the peoples of Asia. We are 
entering into a deeper experience of the unity of the Church through 
such movements of the Spirit as have given rise to the Kyodan in 
Japan, the United Church of the Philippines, the Church of South 
India, and other communions elsewhere. And we believe that 
our fellowship in the whole ecumenical movement will strengthen 
this unity, and not multiply our already existing divisions. Nothing 
less than organic church union must be our goal. 


““We do recognise the appeal that Pan-denominationalism makes 
to many sincere Christians. But we must point out also that it 
creates for us specially difficult problems at a time when, in our 
task of evangelism, we must draw together in our own lands. In 
this, as in other matters concerning the growth of the churches in 
East Asia, we must be left free to make our own choice of loyalty 
under the guidance of God. 


“If you and we are to demonstrate effectively Mission in Unity and 
Unity in Mission, then our immediate objective should be to inte- 
grate fully the work of the International Missionary Council with 
that of the World Council of Churches, leaving the matter of an 
organizational integration for further study. 


“We recognise that we are called to be members of the Church, 
not merely individual followers of Christ. He has brought us out 
of our narrow social loyalties into a family relationship that embraces 
the whole world. East Asia has had centuries of experience of the 
value of group loyalties. Castes and tribes have given to our peoples 
a sense of community which is now being destroyed under the impact 
of world forces. The Church has in the past called us away from 
these narrower groups. But too often the result has been a one-sided 
individualism, and there has been no corresponding incorporation 
into the Body of Christ. Today we are realising that God wills to 
redeem men into the fulness of the Christian fellowship with all its 
rich diversity, imbued with one spirit. If we take men away from 
their group loyalties, let us give them something truer: not the 
inadequate creed of individualism, but the fellowship of the whole 
family of God in heaven and on earth. 
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“All this will call for boldness on our part and on yours, in 
making experiments of faith under the guidance of God. Some of 
these experiments are just beginning; others have progressed and 
borne fruit. And we are able to indicate certain directions in which 
there can be fuller co-operation, through which many of our hopes 
will be realised in the future. 

“We appreciate the valuable work that the East Asia Secretariat 
of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. has already done for us. If the sug- 
gestions that we have made to ourselves and to you are to be carried 
out, it is essential that this Secretariat should be continued and 
strengthened in every possible way. 

“The training of indigenous leadership in our lands is of primary 
importance, so that at all levels we may accept responsibility for the 
local expression of the Church Universal. Theological education, 
both in our own languages and in English, is one kind of preparation 
for this leadership, and needs to be our first concern. We look for 
more leaders from among our own ranks who can think, teach and 
write, interpreting the truth of the Gospel in ways that will reach 
the hearts and minds of our peoples everywhere ; and with this in 
view, there is need of a rethinking and redirection of all our theolo- 
gical studies. Theological students should also be enabled to travel 
from their homelands to other countries where they can most profit- 
ably be trained. 


“Indigenous leadership also implies the fuller training of the 
laity. We need men who can express their common faith through 
business, agriculture and industry. We need fuller training for the 
women of the Churches, and for those responsible for youth. The 
holding of Laymen’s Institutes from time to time has been found 
most helpful, and we are grateful for all that is being done. The Chur- 
ches in East Asia should now begin to do more for training the laity. 


“The study of the great non-Christian religions needs serious 
attention. Recognising the value of what has already been done by 
the Henry Martyn School of Islamics, we look for the establishment 
of Christian Institutes under indigenous leadership. We hope to see 
the founding of institutes similar to that which is already planned 
in Ceylon ; one for the study of Islam, in Pakistan or Indonesia ; one 
for the study of Hinduism in India ; one, possibly in Japan, for the 
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study of Mahayana Buddhism. We have reason to believe that 
there are Asian Christians with necessary talent and experience whom 
we must challenge to serve in these institutes. 

“‘We should give further opportunities to our younger men to go 
out for short-term service to sister Churches in Asia, where they will 
have much to give and to receive. We realise we cannot offer a 
significant contribution in terms of material wealth, but we must be 
and are ready to give men and women who can play their part in the 
life of the ecumenical and missionary movements, representing us on 
councils and committees, and on mission boards; even serving 
abroad for short periods in churches, hospitals or schools. 

“One consequence of this fuller training will, we hope, be the 
emergence of even a more intimate colleagueship between mission- 
aries and our own leaders; a partnership of mutual responsibility 
in all matters of finance, so that our present wide disparities in 
economic standards will gradually disappear. In the meantime we 
ask for the patience and self-denial of our missionary partners, that 
they may do all they can to develop indigenous leadership under the 
guidance and power of the Spirit. 

““We believe that God will show us together how best to use our 
financial resources, and we must come together more trustingly to 
find out what we must do. We ask you to consider how your people 
may be encouraged to support work, even where the personnel is 
wholly Asian. We fully realise that when finance is linked with known 
people, there is a great imaginative appeal, but today our giving 
must be on a new level, for the strengthening of the Churches any- 
where and everywhere. We are members of one Body, and all the 
work is God’s. 

“There are today greater opportunities than ever for pioneering 
in new forms of evangelism. To match these opportunities, we 
suggest that each Church and its supporting Mission should join 
together in establishing a special Fund, set apart for this work only, 
and not intended for the other needs of the Church. To this Fund 
all should make contributions according to their ability. 

“Two great convictions have grown in us. We, Christians of 
East Asia, should give far more to the Church than we are doing 
now. Giving to the Lord is essentially a spiritual matter, though it 
has its economic aspect as well. Moreover, in the self-governing 
countries of East Asia, only a self-supporting Church will command 
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any respect or be above suspicion. At least for the maintenance of the 
life and work of our Churches — for the preaching of the Word and 
the administration of the Sacraments — and for the support of the 
Ministry, we should make ourselves entirely. responsible, without 
relying upon foreign funds. This means educating our communities 
in Christian stewardship and giving. This must be done, and at 
once. Assistance received from abroad should be primarily utilized 
for forward movements in evangelism, newer experiments in Chris- 
tian witness, production of evangelistic and apologetic literature, 
and maintenance of those institutions which are at present essential 
for the Christian enterprise. 

“The other conviction of ours is that the time has come when 
we of East Asia should regard the evangelization of this part of the 
world as our primary responsibility. Our sons and daughters should 
be challenged to go out as missionaries of the Cross, as yours have 
been. We rejoice that some of ours have already answered such a 
call, but we need to send out more, and support them better, in 
obedience to our Lords’ Great Commission. You have borne the 
burden nobly so far ; as it now gradually over passes to our 
shoulders, may we be ready to bear it ! 


IV 


“We write these things to you and also to ourselves with a sense 
of urgency. We must work while it is day. No one can say how 
long our present time of expansion and opportunity will continue. 
Yet we are able to keep watch without anxiety and work together 
without haste, because we are partners in obedience to Him in whose 
will is our peace, and in whose service is perfect freedom. 

“And we do not forget that we are part of the Church Universal. 
We have no desire to think of ourselves as an East Asian bloc, or to 
enhance our national characteristics by depriving ourselves of the 
fellowship of Christians from abroad. We are grateful for our God- 
given national heritage, and we shall strive together to hold to it 
so that it may never divide but only enrich all nations. What we 
have, can be offered to Jesus Christ, so that in His hands it may 
be used far beyond our ability, for the healing of the nations of the 
world.” 
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HAVE THE BIBLE AND ITS CIRCULATION 
ANY SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT ? 


by 


The fact that the oldest of the Bible Societies is celebrating its 150th 
anniversary and that the World Council of Churches is holding its 
Second Assembly within a few months of one another makes this a 
peculiarly appropriate moment for asking whether the Bible and its 
circulation have any significance for the ecumenical movement. 

As a contribution to the preparations for the Evanston Assembly the 
United Bible Societies — under whose umbrella the Bible Societies 
of the world come together for consultation and common action — 
decided to undertake an enquiry into the place of the Bible in world 
evangelism. The results of that enquiry will appear in book form about 
the same time as this issue of The Ecumenical Review appears and shortly 
afterwards it will be in the hands of some at least of the Evanston deleg- 
ates. In the course of the enquiry certain facts have emerged which 
have obvious importance for the ecumenical movement. It may be as 
well to enumerate them here and then to consider them a little more in 
detail. They are: that the Scriptures have always been used in evan- 
gelistic work ; that they have proved themselves the most effective of 
all evangelistic tools ; that they provide the cutting edge of evangelistic 
work ; that they are the best rallying point of the Christian forces ; and 
that their distribution and use must increasingly become the concern of 
the Churches and their leaders. 


The Bible has always been used in Evangelism 


The use of the Scriptures in commending the Christian faith is as 
old as Christianity itself. The earliest examples of Christian preaching 
are hardly more than interpretations of Scripture, that is of the Old 
Testament in the first instance and later of the new writings as well. 
But whether it was the Old Testament or the New that was used, the 
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important thing is that they were used in commending the new faith to 
non-Christians. And that has continued to be a mark of Christian 
expansion right down to modern times. All the great evangelists from 
Chrysostom to Azariah have regarded the Bible as the most important 
item in their evangelistic equipment. When some workmen of the 
Sth century objected to Chrysostom that they could not afford to buy 
a copy of the Gospels to find out what Christianity was about, he 
promptly countered by telling them to sell one of their tools and buy 
one. Similarly in the 20th century when Christian villagers in South 
India grew slack in their efforts to witness to their neighbours, Azariah 
made them take their Bibles in their hands, and holding them above 
their heads, say, “Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” It is impossible 
to read the story of the expansion of Christianity without having it 
almost forced upon one’s notice that the Bible has always played a 
leading part, especially in the great renewal eras like the Reformation, 
the Pietist Movement, the Evangelical Revival and the modern missionary 
movement. 


The Bible is the Best of all Evangelistic Tools 


The verdict of most of those who take part in active evangelism is that 


for work of that kind there is nothing to compare with the Bible. “We 
should be completely lost without the Scriptures,” says an American 
missionary in Pakistan. “We go into the bazaars and melas carrying 
Scriptures in our hands, and we lift them up saying, ‘Here are books.’ 
That starts the conversation.” Similarly a British missionary in Northern 
Rhodesia, writing about his African evangelists, says, “If they had 
not got the Bible they could not carry on. Year in, year out, it is their 
regular evangelistic tool. They rely on it in all their teaching and prea- 
ching.” “Here in Belgium,” writes a well-known leader, “the best 
evangelistic work is done when the Bible is in the forefront” ; while a 
leading evangelist in Ceylon says, “For me the Bible is practically 
indispensable” ; and a man who has spent the best years of his life 
working amongst the riff-raff of Chicago’s most abandoned area affirms 
that “the Scriptures get home with these men when nothing else does.” 

Nor is it only in evangelism of the one-by-one kind that the Bible 
is unrivalled ; the same is true of whole congregations and communities. 
In Latin America many of the most vigorous congregations trace their 
origin to the visit of some colporteur who once came their way with 
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only a Bible in his hand ; while in the United States many of the most 
rapidly growing denominations are those that make the fullest use of 
the Bible in their evangelistic work, or are most active in distributing it. 

There are, of course, other tools that the evangelist can use, such as 
hymns, liturgies, pictures, dramatic representations, but they have only 
a limited scope and suitability. The Bible is the one evangelistic agent 
that has proved itself always and everywhere. 


The Bible Provides the Cutting Edge 


No one can make a study of the place of the Bible in evangelism 
without being impressed by the fact that those who put the Christian 
case before non-Christians find that the Bible, more than anything else, 
brings men to decision. Aristides, one of the earliest of the Apologists, 
addressing a company of pagans, urged them to turn to the Bible and 
read it for themselves ; just as Dr. Billy Graham, pleading with a great 
audience to-day, goes on repeating “The Bible says... the Bible says,” 
and bids his hearers open their Bibles and see. Practically every evange- 
list uses the Bible. Whether he is a missionary preaching to pagan villa- 
gers in Madagascar, or an Orthodox priest ministering to a woman 
murderer in a Greek prison, or an evangelist sitting down with a group 
of people in an Indian ashram, or a colporteur talking with an enquirer 
in Brazil, it is the Bible that is almost always used. In his classic study 
of Mass Movements in India Bishop Pickett shows that again and again 
it was a Gospel portion that brought a flash of light to a man’s heart 
and sent him, Gospel in hand, to tell his family and relatives, and so 
set going what grew to be a mass or community movement. Somehow 
the Bible brings a man to decision. It does what preaching, what per- 
sonal conversation, and what friendly counselling often fail to do. 
It pierces through a man’s armour and gets home. It is “quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword.” In other words it 
provides evangelism with its cutting edge. 


The Bible is the best Rallying Point of the Christian Forces 


A feature of Bible Society work is its wide range of appeal. It wins 
the active support of practically all the Churches. Groups that do not 
associate with one another for any other purpose, come together in the 
cause of Bible distribution. Even the new sects such as the Pentecostals 
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and the Seventh Day Adventists, which often regard the older denomi- 
nations with some suspicion, and are in their turn looked at somewhat 
askance, will openly cooperate in Bible work. It is not uncommon to 
find a Pentecostal and an Anglican, a Seventh Day Adventist and a 
Presbyterian, a Lutheran and a Methodist, a Plymouth Brother and a 
Congregationalist sitting round the same table at a local Bible Society 
committee. There seems to be no other platform on which they all 
unite. 

Is this just an interesting fact, or does it have some bearing on the 
question of Christian unity? Does it point to the possibility of a new 
approach to the ecumenical problem based on biblical rather than 
ecclesiastical considerations? The mere putting of the question opens 
up exciting possibilities of new ecumenical ventures that take their 
start from a common acceptance of the Scriptures as the authentic 
Word of God. All branches of the Church regard the Bible as the source 
of their faith or as one of its sources. However separated they may be 
in tradition and ethos, they all claim to be “built on the foundation of 
the Apostles and the Prophets, Jesus Himself being the chief corner- 
stone.”’ It is also worth bearing in mind that at the very time when the 
diverse Protestant groups are finding it possible to cooperate in Bible 
work, there is a real biblical renewal in Roman and Orthodox as well 
as in Protestant circles. There is everywhere a new disposition to “search 
the Scriptures.” May this not have importance for the Churches as 
well as for the Bible Societies ? It is worth considering whether a new 
approach to unity, with the Bible as the starting-point, may not be 
God’s call to His people to-day. 


Bible distribution must be the increasing concern of the Churches 


Another call concerns the circulation of the Scriptures. According 
to their own statement the Scriptures were written that men might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, and that believing they might have life 
in His name. Their purpose is frankly evangelistic. Their place therefore 
is not on the bookshelves of the scholars or in the vestries of the churches 
but in the homes and hands of the people. At present they are being 
distributed to the people at the amazing rate of over twenty million 
volumes a year, a rate that has no parallel in the realm of book distri- 
bution. But great as this figure is, it is not great enough. For at the 
present rate it will take fully a 100 years to get a copy of the Scriptures 
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into the hands of every human being. The tempo must clearly be speeded 
up. The Bible Societies by themselves cannot do it. It is too much to 
expect them to translate and print the Scriptures in all the languages 
of the world, and in addition to distribute the tens of millions of copies 
that are needed every year. Even in translating and printing they are 
not keeping pace with the need. Half the languages of the world do 
not yet possess so much as a single sentence of Scripture. There is, 
therefore, plenty of translation still to be done. And plenty of printing 
too, especially with 50 million people learning to read every year. Both 
of these are highly technical tasks and are best done by specialist orga- 
nizations. But distribution is everyone’s job, and the sphere in which 
the Churches can help. They can help in two specific ways. First, they 
can take an increasing part in the actual work of Scripture distribution, 
making it a part of their normal activity, and encouraging all their 
members to take some share in it, on the ground that for most people 
this is the way in which they can most effectively help on the cause of 
world evangelism. Secondly, the Churches and the church councils in 
various parts of the world can make a thorough study of the methods 
of Scripture distribution to find which ones are of the greatest help to 
the growth of the Christian cause. Although there have been a good 
many studies of evangelism in recent years, very little attention has been 
given to the fruitfulness of the various methods of Scripture distribution. 
There are hardly any appraisals of experiments, much less manuals of 
guidance. It is a comparatively neglected field. What is needed is that 
studies in the evangelistic value of methods of distributing and using the 
Scriptures should be initiated and experiments carried out in various 
parts of the world and the results collated. 

The Bible and its circulation thus seem to have a three-fold signi- 
ficance for the ecumenical movement. First, consideration should be 
given to the advisability of making a new approach to unity on the 
basis of the Bible being the best rallying point for all the Churches; 
secondly, encouragement should be given to the Churches, older and 
younger, to take an increasing share in getting the Scriptures into every- 
one’s hands ; and thirdly, an attempt on an ecumenical scale should be 
made to discover which methods of Scripture distribution do most to 
help forward the Christian cause as a whole. 





ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


SURVEY OF CHURCH UNION NEGOTIATIONS 


The formulation of schemes for uniting Churches is an activity which the 
Commission on Faith and Order is explicitly, by its Constitution, forbidden 
to undertake. Nevertheless the Commission is constitutionally charged to 
remind the Churches of the World Council of Churches to manifest the 
essential oneness of Christ’s Church. And it has the further obligation “to 


provide information concerning actual steps taken by the Churches towards 
reunion.” 


In the following pages are brief factual reports on eighteen instances in 
which two or more Churches are exploring together the possibilities of union. 
These are presented as an effort to bring up to date the descriptive reports 
contained in the excellent survey by S. C. Neill, Towards Church Union 
1937-1952.1 Since the present information is in effect a complementary sequel 
to that book, it is necessary for the reader to have access to it if he wishes 
to know the background of the union negotiations treated herein. Page 
references to Neill’s survey are therefore given for each negotiation or con- 
versation. The fact that certain negotiations reported by Neill receive no 


treatment here indicates that no significant developments have taken place 
since 1952. 


A conscientious attempt has been made to deal objectively and accurately 
with these negotiations as they have progressed since 1952. In the interests 
of accuracy and completeness, the Faith and Order Secretary* invites the 
reader to send him supplementary or corrective information. This will be pub- 
lished in forthcoming issues of this periodical. 


A. NEGOTIATIONS WITH A VIEW TO ORGANIC UNION 


Ceylon (Lanka) 


Church of India, Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon 

Methodist Church in Ceylon 

Baptist Churches in Ceylon 

Presbyterian Churches in Ceylon 

Jaffna Diocese of Church of South India (chiefly ex-Congregationalist) 
(Neill, pp. 49-52). 


1 F.0.C. Papers No. 11, S.C.M. Press, London, 1952. 96 pp. 6s. 
2 17, Route de Malagnou, Geneva. 
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The earliest impetus towards Church Union in Ceylon came through the 
participation of the Congregational, Methodist and Anglican Churches in 


Ceylon in the South India negotiations, which paved the way for the opening 
of formal Church Union conversations in Ceylon. The first conference to 


discuss these problems was convened in 1934. In November 1940 the Joint 
Committee on Church Union was set up. 

This Committee made the South India Scheme the basis of its discussions, 
but at the outset it was felt that Ceylon required a scheme adapted to the 
needs of a much smaller country, in which the interim period of 30 years 
with two different ministries was undesirable. After a year’s work the Joint 
Committee issued its report to the Churches in November 1941. The five 
Churches accepted this report, and each appointed a delegation of six mem- 
bers with a panel of substitute delegates. The Negotiating Committee began 
its work in May 1945. The first draft of the Scheme of Church Union was 
issued in July 1949 for the consideration of the Negotiating Churches. The 
Negotiating Committee issued also a précis of the Scheme in English, Sinha- 
lese and Tamil. 

The Scheme envisages a unification of ministries at the time of the inau- 
guration of union of the Church of Lanka. The “historic episcopate in a 
constitutional form” is to be accepted as part of the basis of union. But 
“no particular theological interpretation of episcopacy shall be demanded 
from any minister or member of the Church of Lanka.” Those elected to be 
bishops, if not already duly consecrated, shall be consecrated at the inaugu- 
ration of union “by three duly authorized Bishops if possible from outside 
Ceylon, representing differing Church traditions and acceptable to all the 
uniting Churches.” 

After this act of consecration, each Bishop shall “‘receive into the pres- 
ibyteriate of the Church of Lanka all the ministers of the uniting Churches 
in his Diocese who desire to be Presbyters in the Church of Lanka, and are 
eligible to be so by their standing in their own Church.” This shall be done 
by an act involving prayer and the laying on of hands, an act which is con- 
sidered neither ordination nor re-ordination, but which affirms the presbyter’s 
right “‘to exercise the wider ministry of this office.” 

Another notable feature of this Scheme is its provision for both sponsored 
baptism in infancy and believer’s baptism, with a service of dedication for 
children whose parents do not wish them to receive sponsored baptism. 

(On both ministry and baptism, cf. Plan of Church Union in North India 
and Pakistan.) 

After this stage the Committee began to entertain only amendments sent 
by the Churches themselves, as against the former procedure of delegates’ making 
their own personal contributions. This seemed the wisest way of making sure 
that the delegates were not moving faster than the Churches they represented. 
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Not long after, a situation arose in which both the Baptist and the Dutch 


Reformed Churches announced their intention of withdrawing from nego- 
tiations. The Baptist Church, having reconsidered its views, decided to 
continue negotiations, but in 1952 the Dutch Reformed Church withdrew. 
Two of its ministers and their congregations, composed of under 1000 mem- 
bers in all, elected to remain as a separate body on the Negotiating Com- 
mittee. 


At the last session of the Negotiating Committee held in June 1953 various 


amendments submitted by the Negotiating Churches were considered, varying 
from matters concerning the Faith and Order of the Church to details in 
drafting and grammar. 


i. 


Some amendments which were rejected outright included : 
An amendment embodying the idea of a separate unification formula for 
ministers who had been episcopally and non-episcopally ordained. 


. An amendment expressing the desire that visiting ministers who are not 


episcopally ordained shall not celebrate the Holy Communion at all. 


. An amendment relating to the liturgical rights of a Diocesan Bishop. 
. The definition of persons eligible to be remarried in church after divorce. 
. An amendment based upon the principle that dedicated infants could not 


be regarded as the same as baptized infants in the matter of church rites. 


Three points on which the Committee had agreed as fundamental were : 


. That at the inauguration of Union, through the rite of the Unification 


of the Ministry, it was intended to create one ministry in the Church of 
Lanka, with the historic functions clearly assigned to members of each 
of the three orders. 


. That the intention of the Service of Unification is to be found in the pre- 


face, the prayer for the Ministry, and the formula for the Laying on of 
Hands by the Bishop construed as an indivisible whole, which intention 
is that God is prayed to bestow whatever grace, gifts, character and author- 
ity each Presbyter entering the Scheme may now need. 


. That there must be no explicit denial of any intention to repeat any com- 
mission or ordination already received by anyone. 


The following points have also been agreed : 


. That each Church would bring to the ministry of the United Church its 


own particular heritage. 


. That all the uniting Churches seek to share the heritage of all, so that 


the ministry of the Church of Lanka may be a truly unified ministry. 
The Preface to the ordinal makes clear the intention of the Church of 
Lanka at the time of Union and the future “*... to continue and reverently 
to use and esteem the threefold ministry of Bishop, Presbyter and Deacon 
which existed in the undivided Church.” 
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The Negotiating Committee will, in 1954, further consider amendments 
to the Scheme of Church Union since the issue of the second revised edition 
in June 1953, and in all probability after the middle of 1954, the final revised 
Scheme will be ready to be put before the local councils of the Churches. 
These local councils will in turn require time to consult their own supreme 
Governing Bodies or any advisory bodies they choose. The Church of Ceylon 
(the Dioceses of Colombo and Kurunagala) have already. made it clear that 
they would not wish to give a decisive vote on entering into the Union until 
the matter had been put to the proposed Lambeth Conference of 1958 and 
prior assurance of communion received from the provinces of Canterbury 
and York included with a majority of the Anglican Provinces. 


And so negotiations go on. The Committee has always had to bear in 
mind certain factors : 


1. That negotiations must go on against an ecumenical background. The 
local Church cannot think or act in isolation from the churches in other 
parts of the world and their reactions. 

. That the Negotiating Committee has a clear duty to those who, for cons- 
cientious reasons, or through lack of desire or of imagination, are un- 
willing to enter upon union without many safeguards which they deem 
necessary. Great charity and patience have to be exercised unless a scheme 
of Church Union is to create dissident minorities. 


Tran 


The Episcopal Church of Iran (Anglican) 
The Evangelical Church of Iran (Presbyterian) 
(Neill, pp. 55-56). 


The Scheme of Union published in 1945 provided for the Church of Christ 
in Iran. It would recognize three distinct forms of ordained Ministry, viz. 
the Diaconate, the Presbyterate, and the Episcopate. But it would require 
no single interpretation of this Ministry. The proposed constitution was 
rejected by the Evangelical Church because of the inclusion of episcopacy ; 
and this nullified the document itself, because the Episcopal Church clearly 
could not agree to the elimination of episcopacy in a united Church. 

In 1951 was formed the Church Council of Iran with representatives of 
the two bodies. In 1953 this Council urged that it be given “greater authority 
and responsibility ... in order that as soon as possible difficulties and ob- 
stacles be removed and union consummated.” The Council has a Committee 
on Church Union which is seeking to fulfil this purpose. 


1 United Society for Christian Literature, Colombo, Ceylon. 
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Madagascar 


The London Missionary Society 
La Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris 
The Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association 


(Neill, pp. 57-8). 


The Joint Committee established in October 1950 circulated its draft pro- 
posals for union early in 1952 ; official replies were requested by May 1954, 
and none have so far been received. The scheme has on the whole confined 
itself to agreement on practical matters (it is the only known scheme in which 
the sacraments are optional), leaving major theological questions to the United 
Church itself. There are indications that this may mean the emergence of 
difficulties at a later stage in the negotiations, and yet the three bodies are 
unlikely to remain long content with the status quo. 


North India and Pakistan 


Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon (Anglican) 

Churches associated with the Baptist Missionary Society in India and Pakistan 
The Methodist Church (British and Australasian Conferences) 

The Methodist Church in Southern Asia 

The United Church of Northern India 


(Neill, pp. 52-55). 


After 22 years of intermittent negotiating through Round Table Confer- 
ences, representatives of these Churches agreed upon a Plan of Church Union, 
published in 1951 (second revised edition 19541). Close similarities to the 
plans of South India and Ceylon are evident, and leading participants in the 
framing of these other two unions have attended the North India discussions. 

The major obstacle to agreement involved the question of the historic 
Episcopate, with the concept of the nature of the Church in which such epis- 
copacy is implicit. Complicating the difficulty was the involvement of two 
kinds of episcopacy : the bishops of the C.I.P.B.C. claim participation in the 
apostolic succession ; those of the Methodist Church of Southern Asia do 
not. Nevertheless, the non-episcopal members of the Negotiating Committee 
have agreed to the three-fold ministry of bishops, presbyters and deacons : 

Continuity with the historic Episcopate shall both initially and there- 
after be effectively maintained, it being understood that, as stated above, 


1 Christian Literature Society for India, P.O. Box 501, Park Town, Madras 3. 
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no particular interpretation of the historic Episcopate, as that is accepted 
in the united Church, is thereby implied, or shall be demanded from any 
minister or member thereof. (Plan of Union, p. 24.) 


The scheme for the initial unification of ministries is thus essential to the 
plan of union as a whole. This is not to be accomplished merely by securing 
general assent to mutual recognition of all ministries brought into the united 
Church. There is planned beyond this a service of unification “by the mutual 
laying-on of hands in a solemn act of humility and rededication with prayer.” 
This is not construed to be an ordination or re-ordination for any of the 
bishops and presbyters participating, but an act in which “they seek the 
grace of God for the wider and more effectual fulfilment of their ministry” 
in the united Church. 

Following this will come the act of unification of the Episcopate, with 
the acceptance of existing bishops of the United Church, and then the con- 
secration of new bishops. There will be, as now proposed, 25 dioceses in 
the Church, each headed by a Bishop, with “district superintendents” or 
“rural deans” to assist the bishops in pastoral and administrative work. 

In a similar way the participation of Baptist and Paedo-baptist Churches 
required a conciliating agreement on initiation into the Church. Both infant 
Baptism and believer’s Baptism are recommended, therefore, to be administered 
either by immersion or affusion or sprinkling. It is agreed that “Christian 
initiation, however, is a process which is concluded only when the initiate 
participates in his first Communion.” 

Finally it is the intention of the Negotiating Committee that the united 
Church shall maintain “full communion and fellowship” with all Churches 
with which the uniting Churches are in communion. 

The Churches concerned are now encouraging all their congregations to 
give careful consideration to the Plan of Union in reference to local conditions 
of church life. It is obvious that much earnest discussion will be engendered 
by this plan, especially with regard to the controversial matters of episcopacy 
and Baptism. But the negotiators and advocates of the plan are hopeful for 
a generally favourable reception of it by the Churches concerned. 


U.S.A. 


American Baptist Convention 
Disciples of Christ 
(Neill, pp. 65-66). 


The attempts to bring about unity between these two bodies are of long 
standing, and they find themselves very close in matters of doctrine and 
practice. Their National Conventions were held simultaneously in Chicago 
in May 1952, and included joint sessions and a joint Communion service. 
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However, the two bodies appear to have moved no closer towards a merger, 
the Baptists being clearly concerned about the way in which such a change 
would affect their relations with the Southern Baptists and the Baptist World 
Alliance. Indeed, the Disciples at their 1953 Convention followed the Baptist 
lead and dismissed their section of the Joint Baptist-Disciple Commission. 
Future negotiations are left to the Baptists’ standing committee on relations 
with other religious bodies, and the Disciples’ Association for the Promotion 


of Christian Unity, which have planned a joint meeting for March of this 
year. 


U.S.A. 


The Congregational Christian Churches 
The Evangelical and Reformed Church 


(Neill, pp. 61-64). 


The first informal approach to union between the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed Church was made in the year 
1938. From that time on negotiations moved steadily without serious ob- 
stacles until both the Congregational Christian General Council and the 


Evangelical and Reformed General Synod had approved union for June 
of 1950. 


In the spring of 1949, however, a Congregational Christian church in 
Brooklyn, New York, entered into litigation in the courts of New York 
State to enjoin the General Council from entering into the union. The lowest 
court (consisting of one judge) authorized the injunction early in 1950; the 
middle court (on which sit seven judges) reversed the decision of the lowest 
court early in 1952; and the highest court of the state (the New York Court 
of Appeals with seven judges) upheld the middle court in December 1953. 
Since the decision of this court is not grounded upon an interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States and therefore not subject to review by the 
United States Supreme Court, the only higher court in the country, it is 
believed that this litigation is at an end. 


The opinion of the New York Court of Appeals concludes as follows : 


The proof having established that the Basis of Union is voluntary 
and in no way interferes with congregational faith or manner of worship, 
and the plaintiffs having failed to establish any direct or beneficial interest 
in and to the unrestricted funds of the General Council, its various boards, 
agencies and instrumentalities, and having failed to show that any such 
general funds are being used for other than authorized charter purposes, 
the complaint was properly dismissed on the merits. 
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A matter of importance to the Ecumenical Movement is the fact that 
another denomination, the International Convention of Disciples of Christ, 
supported the General Council in this litigation by submitting a brief amicus 
curiae. 

The two denominations resumed negotiations early in 1954. 


True to the polity of the Congregational Christian denomination, each 
of its 5715 churches was asked to vote on the proposed merger. Approving 
the union are 3120 churches, 1433 have not voted, and 1162 disapproved. 
The Evangelical and Reformed Church in its General Synod, and with more 
than the required two-thirds vote of its 34 synods embracing 2725 churches, 
approved the Basis of Union in April 1949. 

If this union is consummated, the new United Church of Christ will include 
more than two million members. 


U.S.A. 


American Lutheran Church 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Lutheran Free Church 

United Evangelical Lutheran Church 


(Neill, pp. 43-45). 


These four Churches, with a total membership of more than 1,800,000 
persons, have enjoyed “altar and pulpit fellowship” since 1930. It was at 
that time that they formed a loose federation known as the American Lutheran 
Conference, which included also the Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Church. 
All are member Churches of the National Lutheran Council. 

In February 1952 the Joint Union Committee of the five Churches issued 
its United Testimony on Faith and Life. This statement on doctrine and 
practice was adopted in the same year by the conventions of the four Chur- 
ches. The Augustana Lutheran Church withdrew from union negotiations in 
November 1952, however, because of its declared intention to include other 
Lutheran Churches and consider questions of wider ecumenical relations. 

In December 1953 the Joint Union Committee on Polity and Organization 
completed a long Report on Organization. The Church resulting from this 
merger would be divided into 18 districts, each electing delegates to a biennial 
convention of 1000 persons, which would be the Church’s highest governing 
body. Six divisions of united programme would be formed, for American 
missions, world missions, education, charities and social action, publications, 
and pensions. There would be only one theological seminary, with smaller 
branches for such specialized purposes as training missionaries, rural minis- 
ters, or graduate students in theology. 
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Such organizational adjustments will not be easy for some of the Churches 
to assimilate. The Lutheran Free Church, for example, has a congregational 
type of polity. It has therefore proposed that its own churches be constituted 
as a “non-geographical district” in the larger Church, reserving certain auton- 
omy for its congregations. This matter is still the cause for the tentativeness 
of the Lutheran Free Church’s relations to the merger. 

During 1954 the four Churches will vote to accept or reject the Report 
on Organization. A lively discussion of the many issues involved in the 
Report is taking place within and among these Churches. 

Should the Report be generally adopted, the committees should be able 
by 1956 to produce the remaining Articles of Incorporation, Constitution, 
By-Laws, and Articles of Union. Conceivably the union could be consum- 
mated as early as 1957. So would be fused the German and Scandinavian 
heritages of these Lutheran bodies. None of these is a member of the National 
Council of Churches in the United States, although two (American Lutheran 
Church and United Evangelical Lutheran Church) are members of the World 
Council of Churches, and all four belong to the Lutheran World Federation. 


U.S.A. 


The Methodist Church 
The Protestant Episcopal Church 


(Neill, pp. 69-70). 


The Methodist Commission on Church Union was created by the General 
Conference of 1948 primarily in response to a communication from the Joint 
Commission on Approaches to Unity of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Several meetings of the two Commissions together have been held, the most 
recent one in November 1953. While the ultimate possibility of organic 
union has been kept in mind, discussions have been chiefly concerned with 
procedures which would lead to intercommunion and a growing together of 
the two Churches. 

There are certain areas of faith and order in which the Churches have 
much in common, because the Methodists emerged from the Anglican tra- 
dition. The American Methodists have an episcopal government which out- 
wardly, but not doctrinally, is similar to that of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The similarity of the rituals used by both Churches has been demon- 
strated in a publication (1952) which quotes in parallel columns the rites of 
Holy Communion, Baptism, Ordination, Consecration and Marriage. Papers 


read at the joint meetings have also been published under the title Approaches 
toward Unity (1952).2 


1 Parthenon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 





No specific recommendations have as yet evolved from these initial con- 
versations. 


U.S.A. 


The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
The Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
The United Presbyterian Church of North America 


(Neill, pp. 46-48). 


Since the publication in October 1952 of a revised plan of union, the 
negotiations among these three large Churches have been proceeding at a 
swift pace. Much care has been taken to make sure that the merger carries 
the approval of the greatest possible majority of persons belonging to the 
three denominations. 

In May and June, 1953, the General Assemblies of the three Churches, 
meeting separately, approved identical recommendations : 


(1) To receive and send to all presbyteries for study and comment the 
Plan of Union ; 


(2) To authorize the joint committee of the three bodies to revise the 
plan in the light of suggestions received up to November 1953 ; 
(3) To instruct the stated clerks to bring the Plan before the General 


Assemblies in 1954 for vote and final submission to the presbyteries during 
1954-55 ; 


(4) To provide ample information to insure understanding of the Plan. 
It is possible that the union can be achieved by the uniting of the three 
General Assemblies in 1955. The name proposed for this new Church of 


more than 3,000,000 members is “The Presbyterian Church of the United 
States.” 


Meetings have already been held to discuss the difficult problem of locat- 
ing and merging the large boards and agencies of the three bodies. 
The revised Plan of Union, nearly 300 pages in length, is a comprehensive 


statement of Reformed doctrine and church order. In the words of the joint 
committee (Nov. 1953): 


Avoiding innovations, we have followed the precedents set by our 
Churches. Although each Church made concessions in various details 
the Plan, at practically every point, follows the provisions and recognizes 
the practices of at least one Church... In no case has any essential 
feature of Presbyterian belief or practice been lost or compromised. 
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U.S.A. 


The Congregational Christian Churches 

The Disciples of Christ 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church 

The Methodist Church 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church 

The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 

The International Council of Community Churches 


(Neill, pp. 66-69). 


The Conference on Church Union, which is often called the ‘Greenwich 
conversations’, met in May 1953 to consider the revision of its Plan of Union 
for a United Church. Delegates were not sent by the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. nor by the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A letter from 
the stated clerk of the former Church expressed its decision to withdraw 
from conversations. It is to be noted that these two Presbyterian bodies are 
occupied with very definite union negociations with each other and with the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

No major revisions were made in the Plan of Union, which has not been 
published as yet. It is still characterized by the effort to maintain in a united 
Church the three forms of church government represented by its participants : 
congregational, presbyteral and episcopal. Discussions have led to ‘the 
heartening conclusion that, in their actual functioning, quite aside from 
traditional theory, these three types of organization are more similar than 
is commonly assumed’. 

The Plan begins with a testimony of common faith, its structure like 
that of the Apostles’ Creed, with specific reference to the Holy Scriptures 
and the oneness of the Holy Catholic Church. 

The doctrines of the Sacraments and mode of administering them are not 
dealt with in the Plan, but left to be determined by the local churches. 

The ordained ministry in the United Church is considered to be the ministry 
of the Church Universal. Bishops are to be consecrated as overseers of con- 
ferences, which are to be composed of presbyteries, made up in turn of con- 
tiguously located churches. A general council of about 1000 members is to 
be the highest governing body of the Church. 

Recognizing the many difficult problems involved in bringing about such 
a union of different Churches, the members of the Conference on Church 
Union have submitted the Plan of Union to the proper commissions of each 
Church for careful scrutiny and comment. 
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B. NEGOTIATIONS WITH A VIEW TO CLOSER FELLOWSHIP 
SHORT OF ORGANIC UNION 


Australia 


The Congregational Union of Australia and New Zealand 
The Methodist Church of Australia 

(The Presbyterian Church of Australia) 

(The Church of England in Australia and Tasmania) 


(Neill, pp. 71-75). 


Proposals for organic union between Presbyterian, Congregational and 
Methodist Churches proved insufficient as a basis for negotiation when a 
decision of the Presbyterian General Assembly of Australia in 1948 rendered 
conversations impossible at least for the time being. Since 1948 there has 
been no disposition on the part of the Presbyterians to re-open conversation 
although they, together with Methodists and Congregationalists, authorized 
consultation between their three Churches on the national level with a view 
to the formulation of a scheme of ‘Federal Union’. This scheme would 
provide for a measure of joint functioning by departments of Home and 
Overseas Missions and Youth Departments. It must be said that very little 
has been done to implement the proposal although it met with pro forma 
general assent. A group has now formulated proposals for organic union 
between Congregationalists and Methodists. The plan, so devised, is being 
vigorously advocated. It seems probable that the details of the plan drawn 
up will be considered by the meetings of Congregational and Methodist 
national bodies set down for mid-1954, though the response of either to such 
a bi-lateral proposal in the absence of the Presbyterians is difficult to predict. 

Anglicans are, at present, somewhat pre-occupied in Australia with their 
efforts to bring together their widely diversified churchmanship and back- 
grounds of diocesan legislation under a single constitution. Anglicanism in 
Australia is linked with the establishment in England by a somewhat tenuous 
but nevertheless legally real ‘nexus’. If and when the Australian dioceses 
(there are over twenty) are agreed on a form for the Constitution of an Angli- 
can Church within Australia, this nexus will be surrendered and Australian 
Anglicans will become members of a fully autonomous national unit within 
the Anglican Communion. Workable proposals for conversations with 
non-Anglicans on the basis of the Lambeth Quadrilateral such as one finds 
proceeding in Ceylon must therefore wait further development within Aus- 
tralian Anglicanism. 

Meanwhile, the forum provided by the Annual Meeting and continuing 
work of the Australian Council for the World Council of Churches provides 
a climate in which church leaders of at least seven different traditions are 
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coming to know one another personally and mutually evaluate one another’s 
positions and problems. If there should be any renewed suggestions for fully 
organic union within the next fifteen or twenty years, the ecumenical en- 
counter should facilitate clarity of thinking and minimise prejudices which 
have in the past made implementation of any such proposals difficult at 
the stage where they are introduced to those outside the tiny circles that 
devise them. 


Great Britain 


Church of England and Free Churches 
(Neill, pp. 81-84). 


The Report Church Relations in England’ (in which a Joint Conference 
worked out the implications of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 1946 pro- 
posals for closer fellowship and mutually recognized ministries and sacraments) 
was formally considered by both Houses of both the Convocations of Canter- 
bury and York in October 1952 and May 1953. The Convocations received 
the Report, and (with the exception of the Lower House of Canterbury) 
commended it for consideration. Each Convocation recommended the setting 
up of a committee of both Houses ‘to study and report on the implications 
of the Lund Report’ and ‘in the light of the eventual Report of the suggested 
Joint Committee... the possibility of opening conversations, along the lines 
suggested in the Report, with individual Free Churches’. This latter resolution 
was also defeated in the Canterbury Lower House. 

The Baptists ? and Methodists have published comments on the Report, 
and the other Free Churches have considered it; but further action now awaits 
the meeting and eventual reports of these Committees of the Convocations, 
giving the official Anglican reaction. 


Church of England and Church of Scotland 
(Neill, pp. 84-86). 


The 1951 report Relations between the Church of England and the Church 
of Scotland* found no immediate prospect of full communion between the 
two Churches, but proposed as a “long-term policy” continued joint dis- 
cussion of fundamental issues, and set out “short-term” proposals including 
exchange of pulpits, and of theological students and teachers. In May and 


1 §.P.C.K., London, 1950. 


2 Carey Kingsgate Press, Ltd., 6 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1, 1953. 


3 Church Information Board, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, London 
S.W. 1. 
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October 1952 the Convocations of Canterbury and York considered the 
Report ; resolutions were passed in favour of the resumption of the con- 
versations, and of the implementing of the short-term recommendations. 
The 1953 General Assembly of the Church of Scotland made no mention of 
these latter proposals, but approved the continuance of conversations in the 
form of “united study and discussion of the fundamental theological problems 
of the nature of the Church of Christ which underlie all questions of Orders 
and unity.” 12 persons were appointed from among whom their delegation 
would be chosen. Both Churches approved the admission of the Presbyterian 
Church of England and the Episcopal Church in Scotland to these discussions. 
This new Joint Committee has not yet been convened. 


Presbyterian Church of England and Congregational Union of England and 
Wales 


(Neill, pp. 79-81) 


The 1948 Scheme for a United Church failed to command sufficient 
support in the respective communions ; instead, the Joint Conference drew 
up a covenant for closer mutual cooperation which was approved by the 
Assemblies of both bodies in 1950. This covenant they have now entered 
into, by the solemn act of a joint meeting of their two Assemblies, and they 
continue to work out their new relationship. 


New Zealand 


Presbyterian Church of N.Z., Methodist Church of N.Z. 
and Congregational Union of N.Z. 


(Neill, p. 90). 


Although a Basis and Scheme of Union were accepted by the Supreme 
Courts of all three Churches over ten years ago, a referendum showed an 
adverse minority sufficiently large to make immediate union seem unjustified, 
and in 1949 negotiations were suspended. However, in 1953 the Joint 
Standing Committee published a report on Prospects for Church Union, ' 
which has been approved by the recent annual Assemblies of all three bodies. 
It records the conviction expressed by the Presbyterian and Methodist Assem- 
blies that no insuperable obstacles to union exist between them, while the 
Congregational Union (numerically much the smallest) has not yet declared 
its mind so clearly. The report suggests that the new approach should stress 
the principle of church union, and that church members should first be asked 


1 In Church and Community, Dec. 1953, Christchurch, N.Z. 
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whether they are willing to unite if a suitable basis can be found. If this vote 
should prove favourable, next steps could be the merging of certain agencies 
and committees of the churches’ programme, the encouragement of the 
formation of Union Churches (of which five are already in existence) and 
the gradual formulation of a Basis of Union. A second vote could then be 
taken for or against union on the proposed Basis. 

The report also urged that other Churches be invited to share in the dis- 
cussions. Anticipating such an invitation, the Synod of the Anglican diocese 
of Christchurch, at its meeting last October, expressed the hope that such 
an invitation, if extended, might be accepted, and recommended that the 
Standing Committee of the General Synod should early appoint a Church 
Union Committee to forward the cause of union in New Zealand. No action 
has so far been taken on these resolutions, which speak for only one out of 
the seven Anglican dioceses. Nevertheless, part of the numerically strongest 
communion in New Zealand has suggested that that Church should share 
in discussions among three other church bodies regarding possible union. 


U.S.A. 


American Evangelical Lutheran Church 
United Lutheran Church in America 


(Neill, p. 46— where the first Church named is erroneously called 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church). 


Informal negotiations are continuing between the very large United Luth- 
eran Church and the small American Evangelical Lutheran Church (which 
until 1953 was known as the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church). The great 
disproportion of size of the two bodies raises psychological barriers for the 
members of the smaller, which maintains its Danish customs and ethos. But 


its identity could be maintained if it becomes an affiliated synod with the 
U.L.C.A. 


U.S.A. 


American Lutheran Church 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 


(Neill, pp. 91-92). 


Commissions on unity of the two Churches have conducted negotiations 
at periodic intervals since 1935. These negotiations have had the purpose 
of arriving at agreement on Lutheran doctrine and practice. 
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The two church bodies have adopted a “Common Confession, Part I” 
formulated by the two commissions. Part II of the Common Confession is 
now being considered by both bodies. It will come before the biennial con- 
vention of the American Lutheran Church for action in 1954, and before the 
triennal convention of the Lutheran Church Missouri Synod in 1956. 

No negotiations have taken place on a possible merger of the two Lutheran 
bodies, and the form of possible cooperation, should their conventions 
approve the agreements of the commissions, has not yet been outlined. 

Part I of the “Common Confession” treats of doctrinal matters which 
have been in controversy between the two bodies or in Lutheranism generally. 
Part II concerns itself with subjects of Lutheran ethics and parish practice. 


J. ROBERT NELSON. 


DOCUMENTS OF THE FAITH AND ORDER MOVEMENT 


One of the recent concerns of Faith and Order has been to make a record 
of the libraries or other centres where its official publications have been 
preserved, and to list the documents that are available in them. 

The official, numbered pamphlets of Faith and Order appeared first in 
1910 and continued in Series I through 1948, when the movement became 
a Commission of the World Council of Churches. Series II, beginning in 
1948, now has more than a dozen numbered publications in its roster, but 
here we will discuss only Series I. The official, numbered pamphlets or book- 
lets (some are the normal size of a book) run to a total of 103. However, 
many of these were translated into various languages, or had to be revised 
or reissued ; in all, a total of 250 editions of the 103 publications were issued. 

Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, the Associate Secretary for America, who since 
assuming office in 1928 has assembled the most complete single file of Faith 
and Order publications, has written the following explanatory note: 

“Pamphlets Nos. | through 32 were published by the Joint Commission 
appointed by the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
October 19, 1910, to arrange for a World Conference on Faith and Order. 
The Commission was appointed by joint action of the House of Bishops 
and of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, and was composed of mem- 
bers of both Houses. Its instructions were to invite other Churches to join 
with it in calling and arranging for a World Conference on Faith and Order. 
Direction of the Movement continued in the hands of the Joint Commission 
until the Preliminary Meeting held August 12-20, 1920, in Geneva. The 
pamphlets bear the address of the Commission’s Secretary, Mr. Robert 
H. Gardiner, Gardiner, Maine. 
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“Pamphlets Nos. 32 through 103 were published by the Continuation 
Committee, first appointed by the Preliminary Meeting at Geneva, 1920; a 
new Continuation Committee was appointed by the Lausanne Conference 
of 1927, and a third by the Edinburgh Conference of 1937. Mr. Gardiner 
became General Secretary of the Geneva Continuation Committee and served 
until his death on June 15, 1924. The Continuation Committee appointed 
his office secretary, Mr. Ralph W. Brown, as “Head of the Secretariat,” and 
the office continued in Boston, though no longer in Mr. Gardiner’s law 
office ; the address became “*P. O. Box 226, Boston, Mass.” In 1932, Mr. 
Brown, who had been made General Secretary of the Continuation Com- 
mittee at Lausanne, established his office at Geneva. The American office 
was moved from Boston to New York, at 111 Fifth Avenue. 

“In 1933, the Rev. Dr. Leonard Hodgson, Canon of Winchester Cathedral, 
England, succeeded Mr. Brown as General Secretary, and the address on 
the pamphlets was changed to Winchester. About this time, also, the Amer- 
ican office was moved to Washington, Conn. When Canon Hodgson became 
Professor at Oxford and Canon of Christ Church, the Oxford address suc- 
ceeded that of Winchester. In 1948, the Continuation Committee became the 
Commission on Faith and Order of the World Council of Churches, and the 
Rev. Oliver S. Tomkins was appointed Secretary of the Commission, with 
Office at 7, Kensington Church Court, London; this address appears on 
No. 103, the last pamphlet of the series and the first of the second series.” 

A tabular view of the libraries or centres which have made conscious 
efforts to gather these publications, showing their total number of different 
editions, and how many they have of issues not to be found elsewhere, is as 
follows : 

Total Sole 
Copies 

Geneva, World Council of Churches 1 

London, Faith and Order Office 7 

Washington, Connecticut, American Faith and Order 

Office 

Fort Worth, Texas — Texas Christian University . . 

New York — Union Theological Seminary 

New York, General Theological Seminary 

Madison, Wisconsin — Wisconsin State Historical 

Society 1 
Lexington, Kentucky — The College of the Bible . . 0 
San Marino, California— The Henry E. Huntington 

Library and Art Gallery 9 


In 1953 the London file was moved to Geneva, so there is now only a 
single centre in Europe and Great Britain where these materials may be seen 
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and studied. It is one of our objects to find other locations on the Continent 
and in Great Britain where some start has been made in gathering these 
important documents, and to help such libraries to grow. During the past 
two years more than 100 copies of missing pamphlets in Series I have been 
supplied by the writer to the nine centres listed above. However, after all 
this enquiry, there are still thirteen editions of the pamphlets not known to 
exist in any library. Fortunately, all of these are reprints, and not original 
editions. 

The next great need of the archivist, after (1) locating documents from 
Series I, is to gather, preserve and record (2) the unnumbered publications 
issued by Faith and Order, and (3) publications about Faith and Order issued 
from other sources. It is in this work that all readers of this statement can 
be of great help. A repository has been established for receiving, recording 
and exchanging all three classes of publications. In this way it should be 


possible to strengthen the files of many libraries or other study centres around 
the world. 


Communications should be addressed to: 


Dr. A. T. DeGroot, Honorary Archivist, Faith and Order Commission, 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas, U.S.A. 


A. T. DEGROOT. 


FINANCING THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


No one considers the report of the Finance Committee as one of the 
interesting items on the agenda of a meeting. Indeed, it is generally regarded 
as a necessary but boring and perhaps mysterious business. The story of 
how it has been possible to finance the work of the World Council of Churches 
is, however, interesting and should be more widely known. Furthermore, 
it demonstrates how the member churches have been prepared to back up 
their decision to constitute the World Council of Churches, by contributing 
the funds needed for the work. 

An encouraging report can be given on developments in the first five 
years of the life of the World Council. It must begin with a sincere tribute 
to the hard and excellent work which has been done by the Finance Committee, 
under the able chairmanship of Bishop Oxnam, both at the Amsterdam 
Assembly itself and during the years following the Assembly; the sound 
progress made in this first period is in large measure the result of that hard 
work. Secondly, it may not be out of place to mention that, although the 
story can be presented in simple form, there lies behind it a lot of complicated 
work in the Department of Finance and Administration in Geneva. In the 
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period since the second world war, currency controls have been in operation 
in most countries and the task of conducting and accounting for the financial 
transactions of an international body such as the World Council of Churches 
is no simple one. With help from many sides, however, the problems have 
so far been overcome and good progress has been made in building up an 
administrative machine, as well as in strengthening the financial position. 

The work began before the war under the Provisional Committee and 
was supperted by funds which came mainly from the U.S.A., Switzerland, 
Sweden and Great Britain. During the war, work for prisoners of war was 
added to the other activities and in 1945 inter-church aid operations were 
started, so that the World Council was a lively and active body before it was 
officially constituted at Amsterdam in 1948. The financing of the Amsterdam 
Assembly itself represented a considerable financing achievement and was 
made possible in large measure by support from the U.S.A. The 1948 accounts 
and the accounts for the Amsterdam Assembly both showed small deficits 
but there were reserves sufficient to cover them and at the end of 1948, when 
it started its official existence, the World Council had a general reserve amoun- 
ting to less than $5,000 or less than £2,000. ? 

The programme which was approved by the Amsterdam Assembly called 
for a continuation of the work which was already being done and for only 
a very limited extension of and addition to the previous activities. The Pro- 
visional Committee had presented to the Assembly a consolidated budget 
bringing together expenses which had previously been borne by a number 
of budgets for the various departments and commissions. In the early 
part of the Assembly that budget was considerably increased to permit 
a larger programme of work but towards the end of the Assembly the Finance 
Committee found it necessary to reduce the budget again to bring it within 
the limits of expected income. Approval was finally given to a General Budget 
for 1949 which was slightly higher than that proposed by the Provisional 
Committee and which amounted to $363,000 or about £129, 640. When the 
Executive Committee met in February 1949, it was clear that the prospective 
income would not be sufficient to finance the whole of the programme which 
had been approved by the Assembly and it was therefore necessary to restrict 
expenditure to a lower level. As revenue increased each year, further steps 
were taken towards realising the full programme and the only main decision 


1 All sterling figures in this article are calculated from the dollar figures at the rate 
of exchange ruling at the present time, namely £ = $2,80. That rate has been effective 
since the autumn of 1949 but prior to that date, the rate was £ = $4. Since, however, the 
World Council operates primarily in Swiss Francs and Dollars and the rate of exchange 
between those two currencies has not changed over the period under consideration, it has 
been thought best to use the present rate of exchange for calculating sterling figures, so 


that the trends may be accurately reflected in terms of the actual financial operations of 
the World Council. 
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of the Amsterdam Assembly which it has not been found possible to bring 
into effect within the first six years is the creation of a Department of Infor- 
mation. By careful control and limitation of expenses it has been possible to 
close the accounts each year with a small surplus and the actual expenses 
and surpluses have been as follows: 


Expenses Surplus 

$307,320 or about £109,760 $11,840 or about £4,230 
308,800 ,, ,, 110,285 10,440 ,, ,, 3,730 
co 119,270 > ae 3,320 


346,580 ,, ,, 123,780 4,690 ,, ,, 1,680 
1953 First estimates 342,000 ,,_ ,, 122,140 7,000 ,, ,, 2,500 


The reserves of the World Council have been increased during this first 
period. The Amsterdam Assembly decided that there should be included 
in the budget each year a provision of $20,000 (about £7,140) for both the 
general reserve and the reserve for the Second Assembly although it was not 
found possible to include more than $10,000 for each reserve in the 1949 
budget which was approved by the Assembly. In practice, including allo- 
cations from annual surpluses, it has been possible to add to each reserve 
a little more than $20,000 per annum and by the end of 1954, the general 
reserve will have been increased from the utterly inadequate figure of less than 
$5,000 at which it stood at the end of 1948 to about $125,000 (about £44,500). 
This is, of course, still inadequate for an international organisation with an 
annual budget of the order of $350,000 but it represents a considerable impro- 
vement over the first five years. In addition, the World Council owns the 
freehold of its properties at route de Malagnou in Geneva and was enabled 
by a generous gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller Jr. to purchase the freehold 
of the “Chateau de Bossey” and to carry through an extensive programme 
of reconstruction and transformation, so as to make it into an admirable 
headquarters for the Ecumenical Institute. The insured value of all these 
properties is more than $540,000 (about £193,000) and there is only a mortgage 
debt of less than $30,000 (about £10,700) on the properties at route de Malagnou. 

It has, however, only been possible to carry out the programme of work 
which has been completed in the first five years, while keeping within the 
budget, because the staff were entirely devoted to the work and prepared 
to work at a pace which cannot be maintained indefinitely. For the last two 
years, for example, there has been only the General Secretary and one Asso- 
ciate General Secretary in Geneva and the burden of work which they have 
carried is one which must be shared by other shoulders in the period after 
the Evanston Assembly. At present, one can far too frequently see lights burn- 
ing into the late hours of the night in the offices at route de Malagnou. 
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The budget adopted by the Amsterdam Assembly called for contributions 
of $300,000 (£107,140) from member churches toward the General Budget 
and the Amsterdam Assembly decided that the objective should be that in 
1949 the contributions from member churches in the U.S.A. should be not 
more than 80% and from those in other countries not less than 20% of the 
total and that in 1950 the proportions should be 75% and 25%. Unfortunate- 
ly, a large number of countries devalued their currencies in relation to the 
dollar and the Swiss franc in the autumn of 1949 and this meant that contri- 
butions from member churches in those countries were reduced in value to 
the World Council. Thus the non-American contributions in 1953 were still only 
about 23% of the total, and the 1954 budget calls for $240,000 from the U.S.A. 
and $80,000 from the other countries or for exactly the 75: 25 relationship. 
The member churches in the U.S.A. set themselves in 1949 the objective of 
raising $240,000 (about £85,715) and maintained that objective throughout 
the five year period, even though it meant that their contributions were above 
75% of the total. The objective of $240,000 was reached for the first time 
in 1951. It will be noticed from the figures which follow that notwithstanding 
the devaluation in autumn 1949, an increase in contributions was found 
possible in 1950 by the non-American member Churches and that there has 
been a steady increase throughout the period. The total amounts contri- 
buted by member churches to the General Budget in the five years have thus 
been as follows : 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


From the U.S.A. 

$220,340 

(or about £78,690) 
$223,770 

(or about £79,920) 
$240,000 

(or about £85,715) 
$240,000 4 

(or about £85,715) 
$240,000 ! 

(or about £85,715) 


From other countries 
$45,430 
(or about £16,225) 
$50,330 
(or about £17,975) 
$62,770 
(or about £22,420) 
$66,320 
(or about £23,685) 
$71,000 
(or about £25,360) 


Total 
$265,770 
(or about £ 94,915) 
$274,100 
(or about £ 97,895) 
$302,770 
(or about £108,135) 
$306,320 
(or about £109,400) 
$311,000 
(or about £111,075) 


The member churches in the U.S.A. have not only given most generously 


but have also set an example in making regular payments throughout the 
year, so that in 1953, for example, more than one half of the total contribu- 


1 In 1952 and 1953, the total contributions exceeded $240,000 and by decision of the 
Central Committee, the excess was put into a special reserve for allocation at a later date. 
The amount contributed in 1952 was $2,800 (£1,000) above the objective and in 1953 the 
surplus will be about $15,000 (about £5,000). 
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tions had been received by June 30th. Furthermore, even if the member 
churches in the U.S.A. are economically much stronger than those in most 
other countries, the raising of annual contributions of $240,000 represented 
a formidable task and was achieved only by the devoted and hard work which 
was put into the advocacy within the churches of the case for support for 
the budget of the World Council. It should also be firmly recorded that at 
no time in the first five years of the life of the World Council have the member 
churches from the U.S.A. succumbed to any temptations to try to exercise 
an undue influence in the Council, because they were bearing so large a share 
of the financial responsibility for the support of its work. 


Immediately after the Amsterdam Assembly, the Finance Committee 
studied the question of whether some basis could be worked out for quotas 
for the contributions from the various member churches to the budget of 
the World Council. It was, however, concluded that because there are no 
comparable statistical data available for all of the member Churches and 
because of the difficulty of taking into consideration the economic strength 
of each country and of each Church, it was impossible to find any sound 
Statistical basis for assessing quotas. As a result, it must be left to each mem- 
ber Church to study the list of the contributions which are being made and 
to decide for itself what might be a reasonable contribution in the light of 
its knowledge of its own circumstances and possibilities. A study of the 
detailed list of member church contributions which is included in the printed 
financial report each year, will show that in general there is a fairly reason- 
able relationship between the contributions of the different member churches 
and their size and strength, but it is impossible to study that list without 
reaching the conclusion which was reached by the Amsterdam Assembly and 
by the Finance Committee at its meetings since then, namely that the member 
churches in countries other than the U.S.A. should increase their giving to 
the General Budget. Furthermore, a number of member churches recognise 
that their contributions should be larger and are striving to increase their giving. 


Before the Amsterdam Assembly, it was virtually impossible to indicate 
to the churches the extent of the financial responsibility which would be 
involved for them in the creation of the World Council of Churches. This 
meant that the delegates at the Assembly could only act on their own res- 
ponsibility and then go back and endeavour to persuade their churches to 
vote contributions to a budget which had, in fact, been adopted. After five 
years of experience, however, it is possible to give some indication before 
the Evanston Assembly of the probable financial requirements in the period 
between the second and third assemblies. Indeed, this question has been 
considered by both the Central Committee and the Executive Committee and 
a message on the subject has been sent to the member churches. It is estimated 
that if the World Council is to operate in the period after Evanston with the 
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structure and organisation which is to be proposed by the Central Committee 
to the Evanston Assembly, then there will be need for an increase of 25% in 
the total contributions from member churches to the General Budget. The 
budgets for 1953 and 1954 totalled $355,000 (about £126,785) per annum 
and involved contributions from member churches of $315,000 (£112,500) in 
1953 and $320,000 (£114,285) in 1954, because in those two years the remainder 
of the necessary income was secured by withdrawals from the reserve for the 
Ecumenical Institute. To finance the programme of work in the period after 
the Evanston Assembly which is to be proposed by the Central Committee, 
it is estimated that there will be need for contributions from member churches 
totalling $400,000 (about £142,855). There have already been encouraging 
indications from a number of countries that if the Evanston Assembly should 
adopt the programme of work which is suggested by the Central Committee 
and a budget involving member church contributions of $400,000, they think 
that it will be possible for them to increase their contributions by 25% or, 
in some cases, by a greater percentage in recognition of the fact that their 
past contributions have not represented a fair share. 

The increase in revenue is needed for two main reasons : 

(a) It has alredy been mentioned that in the period since the Amsterdam 
Assembly, the budget has been partially supported by annual withdrawals 
from the general reserve for the Ecumenical Institute. By the end of 1954 
there will remain only about $45,000 (about £16,000) in that reserve and 
the Central Committee will recommend to the Assembly that from 1955 on, 
the expenses of the Ecumenical Institute should be wholly borne from the 
revenue for the General Budget. Since the withdrawal from the reserve in 
1954 amounts to $35,000, this means that there will be need for an increase 
of that amount in contributions from member churches in 1955 and sub- 
sequent years. At the Amsterdam Assembly it was recognised that the Ecum- 
enical Institute is an essential department of the World Council where pastors, 
theological students, professional groups and lay people generally can enter 
into an ecumenical experience not available to them elsewhere and where 
pioneering in work and thought which are essential to the ecumenical move- 
ment can be undertaken. After Evanston, the expenses of the Institute will 
have to be met, like the expenses of any other department, from the general 
revenue of the World Council. 


(b) The remaining increase of $45,000 represents a true increase in expen- 
diture. Mention has already been made of the need for strengthening the 
General Secretariat ; it is hoped that after Evanston two additional Associate 
General Secretaries may be engaged at the Geneva headquarters. It has also 
been mentioned that for financial reasons it has not been possible during the 
first six years to put into effect the decision of the Amsterdam Assembly that 
a Department of Information should be formed; the World Council has 
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quite frequently been criticised for the inadequacy of its work in this field 
and it is hoped that after Evanston it may be possible to create the department 
headed by a director and drawing together the work which has been done 
in the past by the Publicity Secretaries in the Department of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees and in the General Secretariat and by the Ecu- 
menical Press Service. The remarkable work which has been done by the 
C.C.I.A. in the name of the World Council and the International Missionary 
Council has been a source of great joy and satisfaction but it is clear that 
this work cannot be carried on even at the present level without a provision 
of increased resources ; indeed, member churches and World Council com- 
mittees quite frequently call for extra work to be done by C.C.I.A. whereas 
the maintenance of the present programme on the existing budget is virtually 
impossible. Finally it is to be recommended by the Central Committee that 
the Secretariat for Laymen’s Work which for the last few years has been financed 
by special gifts from a few churches through the Service Programme Budget 
of the Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refuges, should be 
incorporated in the General Budget of the World Council. These four items 
account in the main for the suggested increase of $45,000 in expenditure in 
the post-Evanston period. 


All that has been said so far relates to the General Budget of the World 
Council of Churches. That budget covers the general programme of the World 
Council, but there is a second important field of activity which, in point of 
fact, involves greater financial operations than the general budget, namely 
the operations of the Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refu- 
gees. There is very real reason for rejoicing in the fact that the World 
Council has been permitted to carry out this very significant programme in the 
name of the member churches. The activities carried out under the Service 
programme — the administration of inter-church aid work, the health and 
scholarships programmes, the fraternal workers and work-camps programmes 
and the Service to Refugees — are run on an annual budget which in 1954 
amounts to $750,000. Of that total amount, $450,000 are needed for the 
work of the Service to Refugees. Because the World Council is active in 
refugee work on a programme supported by church contributed funds, 
however, it receives assistance from other sources for that work. Thus, in 
1953, on the basis of a $400,000 church supported budget, the Refugee Service 
carried out a programme costing over $1,000,000; the additional $600,000 
came mainly from international inter-governmental bodies working in the 
field of refugee service, particularly the Trust Fund of the old International 
Refugee Organisation and the Inter-Governmental Conimittee for European 
Migration (ICEM), from a special grant from the Ford Foundation and from 
assistance from the United States Escapee Programme. The Refugee Service 
has offices in 27 countries and some 400 field officers and correspondents 
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and has been able to render a most significant service in the name of the 
churches. During 1953, for example, nearly 9,000 refugees were moved to 
new countries. None of these movements was under any mass migration 
scheme, so that the number is built up entirely of family units each of which 
had to be handled individually and assisted at every point with the securing 
of visas, the passing of medical examinations, the arrangement of passages 
to the new country, reception in the new country and assistance in finding 
a home and a job on artival. The Department of Inter-Church Aid, in addi- 
tion, transmitted gifts for inter-church aid work totalling nearly $1 million 
and also gave advice to member churches concerning the use of gifts totalling 
a far greater amount, which were sent direct from the giving church to the 
receiving church without passing through the hands of the Department. 
All of these activities are carried out on a budget separate from the general 
budget and have been carried on throughout the whole period since the 
Amsterdam Assembly. The basic income has been given by Churches, church 
mission boards and other church bodies and it has been possible to carry 
on this work throughout the period within the limits of the income available. 
This is a difficult task because of the constant tension between the desire on 
the one hand to give as much help as possible and the essential need on the 
other hand for prudent financial policy. There are total reserves available 
for all parts of the Service Programme of about $100,000. 


It will be seen from this very brief report that there are many reasons 


for gratitude. The member churches have given a very clear material demon- 
stration of the sincerity of their desire to participate in the work of the World 
Council. In many — indeed in all — cases, very real thanks are due to indi- 
viduals who have accepted responsibility for explaining within their Church 
the objectives and the work of the World Council and for advocating the 
need for financial support. Secondly, there are grounds for gratitude that 
it has been possible to carry on the work for the first five years while keeping 
expenditure in each year below revenue and building up reserves for the 
general budget from the very inadequate level at which they stood in 1948 
to a level which, without being adequate, is far less unsatisfactory. The 
future cannot be certain and an international organisation such as the World 
Council needs to have reserves against such possibilities as a decline in world 
economic prosperity or even some greater tragedy such as war which might 
cut off certain sources of income. It is not only in matters of theology and 
ecclesiology that the member churches differ from one another. Thus there 
are some who regard as immense a budget calling for annual contributions 
of $400,000, and there are others who consider that such a budget is pathe- 
tically small for the World Council of Churches. The experience of the first 
five years would seem to indicate that the level of budget and operations 
adopted by the Amsterdam Assembly does meet with the general approval 
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of the member churches as appropriate to the present period ; and the hope 
as we approach the Evanston Assembly is that that Assembly may feel justified 
in voting a general budget which will permit the fulfilment of the programme 
of work which is to be submitted by the Central Committee, and that the 
member churches may find it possible to provide the necessary increase in 
revenue. 


FRANK NORTHAM. 


A HISTORY OF THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT, 1517-1948 


The preparation of the History has been so important a part of ecumenical 
activity, and in particular of the preparations for Evanston, that readers 
of The Ecumenical Review have been kept in touch from time to time with 
its progress. Miss Rouse’s article in this number gives an account of the 
process (and the trials) of history writing. In the next number will appear 
a full review, of the length of an article, from the pen of Professor 
Roland H. Bainton of New Haven, well qualified for this work by his 
objective detachment as a scientific church historian. Now that the History 
is on the point of appearing from the Press, readers may be interested to 
know roughly what they will find between the covers of this, the first attempt 
at a full-scale account of the unitive efforts of the Christian Churches. 

In the Introduction, Bishop Neill surveys very briefly unitive efforts before 
the Reformation, and indicates a field concerning which, on the basis of 
extensive researches yet to be made, a further volume of ecumenical history 
ought one day to be written. 

Taking up the story in the period of the Reformation, Professor McNeill 
shows the unfailing concern for unity in all the Christian confessions through- 
out that time of many divisions. In Chapter II, Professor Martin Schmidt 
of Berlin deals with ecumenical effort and witness on the continent of Europe 
till the end of the 18th century ; the material is so rich, and the ecumenical 
efforts and view-points so many, that the reader who is not already familiar 
with the background of the history may find this chapter a little confusing. 
Professor Norman Sykes of Cambridge, dealing with the same period in 
England, largely on the basis of his own independent research, may succeed 
in making clear to continental readers, perhaps for the first time, that English 
Church history is after all an enthralling and rewarding study. Professor 
Florovsky’s material on the Orthodox (Chapter IV) was so extensive that it 
would easily have filled a large volume. Both author and editors, looking at 
the chapter as it appears in the History, cannot but feel a little like Aaron when 
he cast the gold of the Israelites into the water “and there came out this calf.” 
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Some Europeans do not believe that there is any American Church history. 
On reading Dr. Don (not Donald) Yoder’s Chapter V, they will discover 
their mistake ; the continuity and variety of American unitive effort is most 
impressive. Fr. Brandreth (Chapter VI) and Miss Rouse (Chapter VII), 
on the 19th century in Europe, are dealing with rather more familiar material 
— the Evangelical Revival, the Oxford Movement, etc. ; but almost al) readers 
will find much that is new to them, especially perhaps on the formation and 
ecumenical witness of the Evangelical Alliance of 1846. By this point, all 
roads are leading to Edinburgh, and the trumpets begin to sound for the 
inauguration of the contemporary ecumenical movement. 


Taking his start from the Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910, the 
great new starting-point, Professor Latourette surveys the development of 
Christian co-operation in the lands of the younger Churches. His material 
was so condensed that the Committee felt it wise to ask him to extend his 
section on China as a type and specimen of an astonishingly varied and fertile 
period of growth, and to reduce his sections on other countries to summaries. 
Happily, some of the material thus excluded can be found in Dr. Richey 
Hogg’s great book on the History of the International Missionary Council, 
Ecumenical Foundations. In Chapter IX, Canon Tatlow sketches the origin 
and growth of Faith and Order. His natural modesty has not been able to 
eliminate all references to “Mr. Tatlow” ; but perhaps one defect of this 
chapter is that Canon Tatlow the writer of Church history does not quite 
do justice to Canon Tatlow the maker of Church history. (This chapter 
contains an awful warning ; nowhere in the world is there to be found a com- 
plete set of the Faith and Order official publications.) Bishop Neill, dealing 
in Chapter X with movements for Church union since 1910, decided to treat 
his material selectively, and to deal with only a small number of different 
types of Church union in varying ecclesiastical situations. This selective 
treatment is supplemented by a table of negotiations and unions, which sets 
forth in a few pages the results of more painstaking research than has gone 
into many a portly volume. Chapters XI and XII hang closely together, and 
appropriately are both by Swedish authors, Dean Nils Karlstrém and Dr. 
Nils Ehrenstrém ; appropriately, since the giant figure of Archbishop Séder- 
blom broods over the whole field of Life and Work and the World Alliance. 
Chapter XI leads up to the great Stockholm Conference of 1925. Chapter XII, 
starting from Stockholm as challenge, leads up to Oxford 1937 as response, 
and traces the growth of many creative ideas which are still at work within 
the World Council of Churches. In Chapter XIII Miss Rouse (working in 
part on material supplied by Dr. H. Paul Douglass and Dr. Edwin Espy) 
has brought together such an immense mass of varied material that it was 
seriously suggested that this chapter should be called “Varieties of Ecumenical 
Experience.” Here attention is directed to many forms of unitive enterprise 
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which do not contribute to the central stream represented by the World 
Council. In Chapters XIV and XI respectively, Dr. Nicolas Zernov and 
Canon Oliver Tomkins consider the contributions of the Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic Churches in recent years, drawing together much that is 
elsewhere only to be found in scattered fragments. In Chapter XVI, Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft, the person in the world best qualified to do it, treats of the 
genesis of the World Council, bringing the History up to 1948. In a cautiously 
worded Epilogue, Bishop Neill sums up the lessons of four centuries and 
indicates some of the possibilities of the future. 

It remains only to mention two gigantic works of compilation. The 
Bibliography, rigidly selective in character, lists about a thousand titles. 
The drawing up of this Bibliography has been a task of very great difficulty ; 
but it is hoped that, imperfect as it is (as a specimen of the misfortunes that 
have accompanied the History throughout its life, it may be mentioned that, 
incredible as it may seem, a number of sheets of the proofs of the Bibliography 
were lost between the printer’s office in London and his works in Aylesbury), 
it may at least indicate to the student where he should go from here. A full 
Index, with a number of classified entries, should make it possible for the 
reader to find his way without difficulty and without delay to any subject 
in the History which specially interests him. 

The Committee owes an immense debt of gratitude to the publishers, 
the S.P.C.K. of London, and the printers, Messrs. Hazell and Viney, for 
minutely accurate work at every stage. It is only through devoted co-operation 
on the part of authors, editors, committee, printers and publishers that it 
has been possible to offer this big book of over 800 pages to the reader at 
the price of 32s. 6d., so low a figure could be fixed only in the hope of rapid 
and extensive sales. 


Copies of earlier issues of THE ECUMENICAL REVIEW 


Volume I No. 1-4 

Volume II No. 1-4 

Volume III No. 1 - 4 

Volume IV No. 1-4 

Volume V No. 1-4 
are still available. Vol. I. to IV can be supplied at reduced rates either in 
sets or as separate copies. Those who wish to complete their sets are 
requested to apply to: 
The Secretary or 
the Ecumenical Review The Ecumenical Review 
World Council of Churches World Council of Churches 
17 Route de Malagnou 156 Fifth Avenue 
GENEVA (Switzerland) NEW YORK 10, N.Y. (U.S.A.) 





WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


Sarah Chakko 


There are men and women in the ecumenical movement who represent its 
deepest intention in their lives, and who are therefore so generally loved 
and respected that one can hardly imagine the movement without them. And 
if one of them is taken away at a time when, according to our human calcu- 
lations, we still look forward to having their leadership for many years, we 
feel acutely that God’s ways are different from ours. That is what we felt when 
William Temple and William Paton died and that is what we feel now that 
Sarah Chakko has passed away. We can only praise God for what He gave 
us through her life and witness. 

There is so much to be thankful for. We think of the leadership she gave 
to the Student Christian Movement, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Commission on the Life and Work of Women in the Church, the World Council 
of Churches as a whole. We think of the ecumenical dimensions of her life as 
a loyal daughter of the Syrian Orthodox Church in Travancore who became 
the Principal of a great Methodist college and who gave herself with equal read- 
iness to Christians of all Churches. But we think most of all of that tranquil joy 
which was so obviously the core of her life and of her faith, and which shone 


through all she did and all she said. The theme of the World Day of Prayer 
for Women, for which she prepared the material and which was celebrated on 
March 5th, was : **I am come that they might have life, and that they might 


have it abundantly.” In this, her testament to us we have the true summary of 
her life. 


The Advantage and Disadvantage of History 


Some eighty years ago Friedrich Nietzsche shocked his contemporaries by 
affirming that the study of history was a dangerous matter. He admitted that 
its examples could inspire and warn, but he maintained that many forms of 
preoccupation with history amounted in fact to the dead burying the living. 

Does the fact that the Ecumenical History has now appeared and that for 
the first time we can take a look at the whole of our heritage mean that we 
are all in danger of getting overwhelmed by our history? That is indeed quite 
possible. If we find, as this history shows so clearly, that throughout the cen- 
turies men of great spiritual power have sought to bring the Churches together, 
but that the results of their labours have been comparatively slight, we are 
tempted to draw the conclusion that there is little reason to hope that our gene- 
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ration will do any better than its predecessors. But that defeatist conclusion 
is not the only possible one. For we are dealing with the history of the Church. 
That history is in spite of all its dark pages a history in which the Holy Spirit 
is the principal actor. We have certainly to recognise the extraordinary fra- 
gility of all our attempts at manifesting the fundamental unity of the Church 
of Christ and to think very modestly of our own work toward that end. But 
we must be aware that behind those efforts there is the persistent and patient 
operation of the Holy Spirit which has not left any generation without wit- 
nesses to the truth that it is against the very nature of the Church to be divided. 
Thus the study of the history of the ecumenical movement, so far from becom- 
ing a reason for discouragement, may awaken in us a new determination to 
follow the leading of the Spirit in our time. 


New homes for 8,881 refugees 


The Service to Refugees of the World Council of Churches is able to report 
a total of 8,881 refugees whom its staff has helped to resettle in the period 
January Ist to December 31st, 1954. These refugees came from 20 countries 
in Europe, in the Near, the Middle and the Far East and they were resettled 
in no fewer than 42 countries all round the globe. The largest numbers came, 
as was to be expected, from Germany, Hong Kong, Greece and Austria, the 
largest movements were to Canada, Brazil, Australia and the U.S .A., in that 
order. 

The Service to Refugees has field offices, representatives and correspon- 
dents all over the world to carry out this total programme in the name of the 
Churches and in cooperation with the Intergovernmental Committee on Euro- 
pean Migration. It is a programme which, in spite of all its diversity, has a 
single aim, the resettling of refugees in new homelands. 

Statistics are, in these days, a necessary evil ; but those who work in the 
Resettlement Service of the World Council of Churches do not just see in the 
statistics an abstract figure of 8,881 departures overseas in 1953. 

Those of them who work in countries of migration visualise rather the 
hundreds of refugees to whom they have talked in their offices or in their homes 
during the past year. They remember the problems and difficulties the refugees 
discussed with them ; they remember the hope and trust reposed in the World 
Council ; the interest with which they followed the efforts made by their col- 
leagues overseas to find placements and the pleasure and satisfaction they felt 
when the refugees finally departed. 

Those who work in countries of reception think of the many happy family 
reunions they have witnessed after long years of trial and separation, of the 
refugees they have helped to find new homes and to whom they have given 
counsel and assistance in the initial stages of their resettlement in a new country. 
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They think with gratitude and satisfaction of the new homes and of the new 
family and church life which many refugee families are enjoying, who only a 
year ago were living in wretched conditions in Europe and the Near and Far 
East. 

Now at the beginning of this year, they can think of them starting the year 
1954 in new lands where, after all their vicissitudes, they can build a new and 
better future for themselves and for their children. 

Whatever the difficulties and complications involved, and they seem often 
well-nigh insuperable, the World Council of Churches never turns a deaf ear to 
a resettlement appeal which means the reuniting, after long years of separation, 
of members of a family group. The past year has seen many wives and children 
reunited with husbands and fathers in Australia and Canada, the United States 
and elsewhere ; children reunited with parents whom they had not seen for 
many years ; aged parents enabled at long last to rejoin their children and their 
families now prospering in some country overseas. 

Something has been achieved but much yet remains to be done. Many 
thousands of refugees are still in need of the help of the World Council of Chur- 
ches for resettlement, and the solution of their problems requires constant 
planning, and tireless effort on the part of all concerned. To provide resettle- 
ment opportunities for some of these many thousands is not the least of the 
tasks of the Service to Refugees in 1954. 


Final Preparations for the Assembly 


The main task of the Executive Committee at its meeting in February in 
K6nigstein, Germany, was to make final preparations for the Assembly. But 
it was natural that we should also spend time in considering the problems of 
the churches in the country where we were received with such generous hospi- 
tality. The address of Bishop Dibelius on the life of the churches, particul- 
arly those in Eastern Germany, was therefore received with deep interest and 
gratitude. Now the four foreign ministers were meeting at that time in Berlin 
and so the question arose whether the Executive should not send a special 
message to them. As usual the draft written for this purpose was changed 
several times in the course of the discussion, but in its final form it was adopted 
unanimously. The main emphasis of the message is on the need for continued 
and patient search for solutions which will alleviate the present tensions and so 
diminish the danger of open conflict. 

But most of the time was spent on perfecting the plans for the Assembly. 
Final decisions were taken concerning the programme. It has taken a long 
time to construct this mosaic, in which place must be found for representative 
spokesmen of so many different traditions and areas, in which time must be 
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found for all the varied concerns of the World Council and which must, last 
but not least, take account of the limits of endurance of human beings. We 
now understand better why certain famous church meetings in history lasted for 
years rather than weeks or days. 

It was decided that the report on the main theme will be sent out to the 
delegates in May and made available to the public in June. In this way there 
will be sufficient time for all who desire to do so to study it before the Assembly, 
but the danger will be avoided that by the time of the Assembly it will have 
become a document of merely historical interest. 

The Executive also adopted important proposals concerning the organisa- 
tion of the World Council which will be submitted to the Assembly. One of 
the most far-reaching of these is a plan worked out by the Joint Committee 
of the World Council and the International Missionary Council which, if 
adopted by the two bodies, will make for even closer association between them 
than exists already. 

As we looked towards the Assembly we found that the most encouraging 
aspect of the situation is the direct participation, not merely of church leaders, 
but of congregations in many different parts of the world in the Assembly pre- 
parations. It cannot be said that it is true in all Churches. But it can be said 
that it has happened in so many places that the Assembly has already accom- 
plished a real task of ecumenical education. 

When the Chairman of the Central Committee and the General Secretary 
visited Hungary immediately after the meeting at K6nigstein, this impression 
was confirmed. The pre-Evanston Study Conference which they attended in 
Budapest gave abundant proof of the thoroughness with which the Hungarian 
Churches are studying the questions on the Assembly programme and of the 
keen interest of the congregations in these questions. Thus the Assembly has 


already provided new opportunities for ecumenical discussion across political 
frontiers. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE RELEVANCE OF THE GOSPEL IS AT THE POINT OF HOPE 


Das EWIGE ALS ZUKUNFT UND GEGENWART, by EMIL BRUNNER. Zwingli 
Verlag, Ziirich, 1953. Sw. frs.14.—. English edition: Eternal Hope. 
Lutterworth Press, London, 1954. 240 pp. 18s. 


THE CHRISTIAN HopE — THE PRESENCE AND THE PAROUSIA, by J. E. FISON. 
Longmans, Green & Co, London, New York, Toronto, 1954. 21s. 


It is to be hoped that these two books will be read by many delegates 
on boats, in trains, on places on the way to the Evanston Assembly. For 
they provide an admirable introduction to the discussion of the main theme 
of the Assembly. Our two authors do not agree on every point. Thus they 
differ in their analysis of Marxism. But in this short review it is of special 
interest to emphasise their substantial agreement on the essential aspects of 
the Christian hope, an agreement which is remarkably similar to that which 
has emerged in the meetings of the Advisory Commission on the Main Theme 
of the Second Assembly. 

First of all both authors show clearly that, as Canon Fison puts it, the 
relevance of the Christian gospel to the world’s need to-day is doctrinally 
at the point of hope or that, in the words of Dr. Brunner, the problem of 
hope is the problem of our time. 

This is true in relation to the world which oscillates between hopelessness 
and false hope. This is also true in relation to the Church itself. For “a revital- 
ized eschatology would transform the prospects of reunion, rejuvenate the 
cause of missions, revive the reality of worship and re-invigorate the whole 
life of the Church” (Fison). It is because of its lack of eschatological per- 
spective that the Church has so largely failed to deal adequately with the race 
problem. 

Unfortunately the Churches have appeared to let their whole eschatological 
position go by default. There is an eschatological “vacuum.” This is partly 
due to a reaction against sectarian literalist eschatology. But this reaction 
has gone so far, that the central biblical truth of the coming of Christ is 
obscured. Dr. Brunner discusses in this connection Bultmann’s attempt to 
present a gospel without mythology and comes to the conclusion that this 
amounts in fact to an elimination of the dimension of the future, that is of 
Christian hope in any form. It is certainly true that the Bible speaks in 
mythical ways about the “how” of Christ’s coming, but the event of His 
coming remains an indispensable part of the Christian faith. 
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Christian hope is however not merely concerned with the future. Both 
authors repudiate with equal vigour a merely “futurist” and a merely “realized” 
interpretation of eschatology. Canon Fison has this graphic sentence: 
“‘Without faith in the real presence, belief in the real parousia is phantasy ; 
without faith in the real parousia, belief in the real presence is idolatry.” Dr. 
Brunner points out that “realized” eschatology is right in emphasising what 
has already happened and what has been given in Jesus Christ, but that it 
goes wrong if it does not make clear that the Church expects the fullness 
of the revelation, the coming of the Lord in glory. Both agree therefore that 
a true doctrine of hope does not involve a low estimate of what the Church 
has already received in Christ. On the contrary “it is the presence of love, 
not its absence, that both necessitates and guarantees its parousia” (Fison). 

These two vigorous books have appeared at the right moment. They 
should help in preparing the Churches for the Assembly and encourage the 
delegates to render a clear and above all a relevant witness to the Christian 
hope. Dr. Brunner says: “A faith in Jesus Christ without expectation of 
his parousia is like a cheque which is never cashed, a promise which is not 
to be taken seriously.”” The Assembly will serve its true purpose, if it shows 
that the Churches realize that “He is faithful that promised.” 

W.A. VISSER ’T Hoorr. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT MESSAGE OF HOPE 


CuRIST’s HOPE OF THE KINGDOM, by C. McLetsH. World Dominion Press, 
London, 1952. 163 pp. 6s. 

THE FULNESS OF TIME, by JOHN MARSH. Nisbet & Co., London, 1952. 
189 pp. 15s. 

ZEIT UND GESCHICHTE IN DER OFFENBARUNG DES JOHANNES, by MATHIAS 
Risst. Zwingli Verlag, Ziirich, 1952. 179 pp. Sw. frs. 13.50. 

VERHEISSUNG UND ERFULLUNG. Untersuchungen zur eschatologischen Ver- 
kiindigung Jesu, by W. G. KUMMEL. Zwingli Verlag, Ziirich, 1953. 
156 pp. Sw. frs. 15.60. DM. 15.—. 

THE KINGDOM OF Gop. The biblical concept and its meaning for the Church, 
by JOHN BRIGHT. Abingdon-Cokesbury, New York, 1953. 288 pp. $3.75. 

BOTSCHAFT UND GESCHICHTE, Band I. 2. Aufl., by MARTIN DiBELius. Mohr, 
Tiibingen, 1953. 380 pp. 

THE MEANING OF HOPE IN THE BIBLE. Report of two meetings convened 
by the Study Department of the World Council of Churches in Zetten, 
Holland, and in Drew University, U.S.A. Published by the Study Depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches, Geneva, October 1952. 27 pp. 
German edition : HOFFNUNG IN DER BIBEL. 
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KOMMENDES REICH, by R. MORGENTHALER. Gotthelf Verlag, Ziirich, 1952. 
112 pp. Sw. frs. 6.25. DM.6.—. 


The World Council Assembly at Evanston has brought the subject of 
eschatology, i.e. the Christian Hope, to the centre of theological interest. 
Books and articles, both scholarly and popular, are coming out in various 
countries in such abundance that it is difficult to keep pace with this ecumeni- 
cal conversation. Considered below are some recent biblical studies on the 
subject. 

The chief merit of Christ’s Hope of the Kingdom, lies in the way in which 
it connects the eschatological issue with the problems of mission. McLeish 
rightly stresses that Jesus’ expectation of the Kingdom was inseparably bound 
up with his mission. Maintaining that the preaching of the Gospel would 
have been carried out in the lifetime of Jesus’ contemporaries if all Israel 
had responded to his call, the author severely censures the Apostolic Church 
of Palestine for not whole-heartedly supporting the work of Paul and other 
missionary pioneers among the Gentiles. But he has not noticed that the 
apostles first tried to convert Israel — thus following the example of Jesus — 
in order to win a weapon for missions among the heathen. He is correct 
when he explains that it was the hope of the Kingdom made the apostle 
preach the Gospel to the ends of the earth. 


McLeish’s book yet leaves the reader in some uncertainty about the true 
meaning of the coming of the Kingdom. In his commendatory preface, 
President John A. Mackay says that McLeish, in a brillant way, has shown 
that the Kingdom will come within history. In several connections the author 
indeed stresses the spiritual character of the Kingdom as being already present 
in every place where faith has the powers of the new age at its disposal. 

Whereas McLeish’s work reminds the reader of the consistent thorough- 
going eschatology of Albert Schweitzer’s exegesis, even if not in its conclusions, 
the study by John Marsh, The Fullness of Time, represents the standpoint 
of realised eschatology. Yet Marsh does not merely repeat C. H. Dodd’s 
ideas ; he has given them an independent turn with better arguments. He 
has also taken account of Cullmann’s conclusions in Christ and Time, and 
his work is a substantial advance in scholarship. He starts from the obser- 
vation that the New Testament distinguishes between two concepts of time : 
one is purely chronological (unknown in the Old Testament); the other common 
to the whole Bible is the time of opportunity and fulfilment. Marsh finds a 
difference between the ideas of time in the Old and New Testaments. The 
New Testament testifies that the times of the Old Testament are now fulfilled. 
The new age brought in by Christ is intertwined with the old age. The Chris- 
tian thus lives in two ages at once. The new age derives its contents from 
the coming of Jesus, his life, death, resurrection and reign. But this means 
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in fact a fulfilment of the Old Testament at every point: Christ’s own 
conception of time and history were determined by three parts of the Old Tes- 
tament —the Exodus, the prophecy concerning the Suffering Servant of the 
Lord, and some of the Psalms. According to the New Testament Jesus is 
also the centre and fulfilment of secular history. “Saving history” is not 
something which occurs alongside secular history, but something which 
happens in it. Marsh pays special attention to a question neglected by Dodd, 
viz. how does the New Testament explain time after Christ has become its 
fulfilment ? According to Marsh, the New Testament speaks about the 
‘last days’ in three senses: first, the ‘last days’ are the final dispensation of 
history between the incarnation and the “end,” the whole time of salvation 
is “the last time” ; secondly, they are the period of distress and tribulation 
which will herald the end ; and thirdly, they are the end itself, the final coming 
of Christ in glory. The combination of these three ideas is a major insight 
of Marsh’s interpretation. He maintains that Dodd was right in declaring that 
Jesus never spoke of a Second Coming other than the incarnation. There is 
only one coming of Christ. Jesus’ words about the Kingdom to come only 
meant that in the future certain events should prove that the Kingdom was 
already there. These events were those of the cross and resurrection, but 
even in them the fulfilment was not yet complete. What is still left, is supple- 
mentary fulfilment. Like Cullmann, Marsh concludes that past fulfilment 
necessitates a doctrine of parousia, not vice versa. Yet in criticism of Cull- 
mann, Marsh stresses that Christ is not the centre of time but its termination- 
point, the eschaton. 


Oscar Cullmann, the other main representative of realised eschatology, is 
significantly supported in his New Testament interpretation by the monograph 
Zeit und Geschichte in der Offenbarung des Johannes, written by a pupil of 
his, Mathias Rissi. Cullmann’s work on Christ and Time has been criticised 
because of the somewhat summary way he deals with the New Testament 
without distinguishing between its various writings ; thus his interpretation 
may not hold good throughout the New Testament. Rissi expounds the 
Book of Revelation, which usually is expected to represent eschatology in 
its typical futurist sense, and finds that its expressions for time and eternity 
have the same theocentric sense as in other parts of the New Testament. 
The main result of Rissi’s study lies in his observation that also in Revelation 
time is divided in two parts by the “Christ-event.” The exaltation of Christ 
has inaugurated the last days. Still, like Cullmann, Rissi presupposes that 
the new age of salvation forms an interval between Christ’s appearances. 
But when he states that the whole of Revelation is a manifestation of imminent 
expectation Naherwartung and that the approaching parousia of Christ shall 
usher in the millennium, he has in fact departed from the main line of realised 
eschatology. “The history of consummation (Vollendungsgeschichte), which 
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begins with the Parousia,” is a new phase after all. Accordingly, Rissi should 
have perceived that the Christ-Event divides time into three stages. 

As may be inferred from the above, the present reviewer does not consider 
it possible to accept either the thorough-going eschatological interpretation 
of the New Testament or the standpoint of realised eschatology. W.G. 
Kiimmel takes the same view in his conclusion to the second edition of his 
book Verheissung und Erfiillung. Kiimmel is more than ever convinced of 
the correctness of eschatology in process of realisation” (sich realisierende 
Eschatologie ), which puts in parallel positions “the present fulfilled” and “the 
future expected.” The time between these two eschatological “points” must 
not be considered insignificant either. It is a real space of time and not a 
supra-temporal reality as the representatives of philosophical eschatology 
maintain. 

Most studies of New Testament eschatology have started from the preach- 
ing of Jesus. The large volume by an American Professor of Old Testament 
exegetics, John Bright, The Kingdom of God, the Biblical Concept and its 
Meaning for the Church, shows that the central idea of Jesus’ eschatology 
has a long prehistory, including the whole history of Israel from Moses to 
John the Baptist. Bright’s work has great merit in that it gives an illustrative 
survey of the development of the ideas of the Old Testament. At the same time 
it pays much attention to the problems of present-day Christianity, especially 
to those of the American Churches. He begins by stating thatJesus took 
for granted that everybody knew what was meant by the Kingdom of God. 
Though the term itself cannot be found in the Old Testament, all understood 
its meaning : the rule of God over His people, and particularly that rule and 
that people in glory at the end of history. Every new stage of Israel’s history 
helped to shape the idea of the Kingdom. When the temptation occurred to 
identify the Kingdom of God with the Israel of the moment, the people were 
always told — by hard blows of fate on one hand and by the prophets on 
the other — that the Kingdom of God was something wholly different from 
the state or social order of Israel, nor could even “the holy remnant” be 
taken as anything like identical with it. If Israel is to be God’s people, it must 
reform. But when thus the conviction was developed that the Kingdom was a 
matter of the future, a new question arose : when would it come ? Apocalyptics 
shortened the eschatological perspective and reckoned that the actual time of 
tribulation was behind, and the Pharisean doctrine of the Holy Common- 
wealth presupposed that the observance of the Law would hasten the coming 
of the Kingdom. The transition from the Old Testament to the New Testament 
implied a radical change of tense. The New Age of God, proclaimed by 
the prophets, had now begun, the long-awaited Messiah had come, even 
though Bright thus strongly emphasises the realised eschatology of the New 
Testament he shows that the Kingdom was also an object of expectation. 
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Only thus can one explain the unbearable tension between the victorious 
Kingdom of God and the Church of God left at the mercy of the powers 
of this world. 

Bright has left aside the question of the unity of the New Testament 
eschatology. Just at this point there are important problems which still 
remain unsolved. There is one study in the posthumous papers of the great 
exegete of Heidelberg, Martin Dibelius, which is worth noticing in this con- 
nection : The Sermon on the Mount written in 1940 in English and published 
in 1953 in his Gesammelte Aufsetze, Botschaft und Geschichte. Dibelius’ 
attitude to the eschatological problem is here of two kinds. A distinction 
must be drawn between the eschatology of Jesus and that of his Church. 
The words of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount presuppose that the Kingdom 
is coming. In his unique proclamation Jesus showed the good, eternally 
immutable will of God. But even this has to be understood eschatologically. 
Though the Kingdom has not yet come, the followers of Jesus have to live 
as if it were at hand. The strong emphasis on the future in the eschatology 
of Jesus becomes evident in the dominant petition of the Lord’s Prayer: 
“Thy Kingdom come.” But after Easter the situation has changed. The 
resurrection of Jesus proved that the great time of crisis had begun. God 
had accomplished His decisive act. The Sermon on the Mount became the 
will of Jesus for his Church. The proclamation of Early Christianity thus 
follows the line of realised eschatology. 

The Meaning of Hope in the Bible — the report of two ecumenical study 
conferences — again points out the complexity of the New Testament escha- 
tology. In introducing the subject, Professor G. Stahlin stated that the New 
Testament as a whole emphasises equally the fulfilment of hope and the 
continued expectation. His colleague from Géttingen, Professor E. Kase- 
mann, holds the contrary opinion, holding that there are at least three distinct 
lines of eschatology in the New Testament. It was originally understood 
in the futurist sense. “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth” 
(Matth. 5: 5). Romans and Revelations take the same line. In Acts and 
also in his Gospel, Luke inaugurated a new interpretation which definitely 
expresses realised eschatology. The Fourth Gospel has a standpoint of its 
own, differing from the original eschatology of the Palestine Church. Impor- 
tant problems are here awaiting detailed research. 

R. Morgenthaler, in his book Kommendes Reich, offers another starting- 
point for further explorations. He proves by detailed exegesis that both Albert 
Schweitzer and Dodd are biased in their interpretation of the eschatology of 
Jesus. At the same time, however, he does justice to both of them and also 
to Kiimmel ; and he comes to the conclusion that the words of Jesus have 
given rise to four kinds of hope of the Kingdom. Some of the words of Jesus 
express an actually fulfilled expectation (erfiillte Erwartung). The Kingdom 
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has come because Christ has come. But it appears equally evident to Morgen- 
thaler that other synoptic words of Jesus have a different orientation — that 
of Ndchsterwartung, the expectation of the immediate future. For instance, 
Jesus considered the healing of demoniacs to be a sort of commando expedition 
into the territory of the enemy, soon to be replaced by a general attack. 
The Naherwartung, as defined by Kiimmel, is also approved of. Unlike 
the view of thorough-going eschatology, Jesus did not conclude that if 
the Kingdom did not come at once, it would not come at all; but he 
reckoned with a longer expectation, “the time of this generation.” But 
Morgenthaler goes even further. Also Fernerwartung, the “remote 
expectation,” is justified by certain words of Jesus. This interpretation is 
based on the concession of Jesus that neither he nor even the angels know 
the day of the final victory of the Kingdom. The repeated exhortation of 
Jesus to watchfulness links together the various forms of the expectation of 
the future. Thus the “Christological eschatology” of Morgenthaler comes 
close to the “eschatology in process of realisation,” because it combines the 
hope realised in the past and the hope to be realized at a distance either greater 
or smaller. Amo T. NIKOLAINEN. 


LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE IN SOUTH INDIA 


THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA : THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS UNION, 1900-1947, 


by BENGT SUNDKLER. Lutterworth Press, London, 1954. 445 pp. 25s. 

THE PILGRIM CHURCH. An Account of the first five years in the Church of 
South India, by A. Marcus WarRD. The Epworth Press, London, 1953. 
216 pp. 10s. 6d. 


What actually happened in South India, how is it working, and what 
suggestions has it for the movement towards Church unity elsewhere ? Few 
question can be more urgent than these for all who seek to know the direction 
in which God is leading His people to-day. Whatever attitude one took in 
the past towards the South India plan, it certainly was the boldest and biggest 
experiment in Christian unification in modern times. What comes out of 
the crucible must matter to everyone. It is wonderful that in these two books 
we already have such adequate material for finding our answers. The longer 
one is a history, written from the outside, of the half-century which culminated 
in the union. The shorter, written from the inside, describes the first five 
years of life in the united Church. Both are so fully documented as to be 
entirely trustworthy as records. 

It is convenient to take first, though it appears later, the longer history. 
Professor Sundkler was formerly a missionary in Africa, where he encountered 
the fissiparous tendencies of some forms of Protestantism. He was for a 
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time Research Secretary of the International Missionary Council, and now 
holds the Chair of Missions at Uppsala University. As a member of the 
Church of Sweden, he has no connection with any of the Missions or Churches 
involved in this Union. These are indeed high qualifications for objective and 
understanding study, motivated by a sense of the magnitude of the issues both 
theological and ecclesiastical. And he has added to them an astonishingly 
patient industry. One gasps at the thought of the immensity, the frequent 
dryness, above all the miscellaneous and often confused character, of the 
materials which he has reduced to some sort of logical order — endless 
proceedings of committees, files of letters in archives of Mission Houses, 
letters from Mr. X to Bishop Y, and protests in local papers. He also demands 
a little patience in the reader, for although his own English style is interesting 
and one seldom remembers that it is not his mother tongue, he necessarily quotes 
many Official statements, restricts his own comments to a minimum, and 
usually relegates to a ‘Note’ on a back page the pleasant bits of ‘anecdotage’ 
which cheer a not-too-serious student along his way. His visit to India must 
have been a welcome relief. But he never lost the wood in the trees, or the 
sense of the whole of church history being somehow present in these detailed 
discussions. His chapter headings show how he established logical continuity 
in the story, which rightly begins, not with the Tranquebar proposals of 
1919, but with the opening of this century. The reader should pay special 
attention to the opening pages of each chapter, because they contain, as 
much by implication as by statement, the conclusions to which the author 
has so far been led. Still, the first impression is of the variety of tangles which 
must be unravelled before even a few parts of the Church can really converse 
with each other. If anyone thinks that a little good will and effort is all that 
is required, he will soon learn better. So will anyone who in criticism of 
the South India scheme suggests something else — he will almost certainly 
find his suggestion was at one stage considered but somehow failed to work. 
“It is in the very nature of our theme that the development be understood 
in its complexity.” An original feature is that the book is so personal, giving 
the names, often the backgrounds, of scores of people now living who pushed 
in this direction or that, and in turn were pushed. This too is intentional, 
and right, for it is persons who form the living stones of the temple, and a 
united church is not made up of abstractions but of people whom Christ has 
brought together. The patient search of many years wrought significant 
changes in people, among them great and good men like Bishop E. J. Palmer, 
J.H. Maclean, and K.T. Paul, to mention only three among the dead. 
Different types of theology operated through the counsels of trusted advisers 
in the West ; in parts of the Church there was a swing from liberal Protestant- 
ism at the start to ‘orthodoxy’ at the end, powerfully modifying the attitude 
to union. The inevitable time-lag in ecclesiastical conversations, which can 
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never be hurried and in this case took twenty-eight years, involved that 
plans begun in one theological atmosphere were completed in quite another. 
That suggests the practical point that negotiations, like courtships, should 
not be too long. “If Inauguration had come fifteen years prior to 1947, not 
much harm would have been done, and the church would then have had the 
benefit of the active participation of some of the originators of the Scheme.” 

We cannot here outline the story, much less its general lessons for ecu- 
menical conversations, but here are specimens. 

The task is not the simple addition or amalgamation of heritages, however 
important. For these after all belong to the past, and union can only be 
a ‘thrust into the future‘. Each backward look at the primitive church, or 
that of any past century, is for orientation as we move forward, under the 
same Spirit who led then, into a future dimply foreseen. That Spirit’s guidance, 
communicated in many ways, is usually discovered through facing present 
facts, especially the fact of the unevangelised world. 

The aim was to build, not a new church in ancient India, but the ancient 
church in new India. Faithfulness to inherited principles does not demand 
that a church be static — you cannot be led anywhere if you are determined 
to stand still. Most of our treasures lose by isolation, gain by contact. 

Intercommunion does not necessarily bring about speedy re-union. A 
measure of it was tried with that expectation in 1932, but 1947 was the date 
of consummation. Tension between catholic and evangelical elements of 
the faith must be, and is wholesome so long as it does not cause schism. 
Union does not mean starting de novo with a perfect constitution, but begin- 
ning to grow together instead of in isolation, with enough rules to maintain 
the togetherness. Unification of ministries is essential, and many methods 
were suggested, but one seems to have received less than its due consideration, 
namely mutual ‘supplemental ordinations‘. Its acceptance could have obviated 
some still unsolved problems of the thirty year period. As churches find a 
proposed union actually drawing near, they suddenly emphasise their dis- 
tinctiveness, and a time of tension has to be worked through. Non-theological 
factors count heavily, such as, in this case, Indian nationalism and even 
race, for all concerned were Dravidians. In the end it was Indian pressure 
which forced a decision. 

In the closing part of Prof. Sundkler’s story the name of A. Marcus Ward 
occurs in connections which shew that from the Methodist side he made 
a weighty contribution. He teaches theology in the College in Bangalore 
which has already provided the Church of South India with two of its bishops, 
and he served on responsible groups at the heart of the church, which guided 
the first five years of its united life. No one could testify with more authority. 
He could not, of course, give in any completeness that which the sub-title 
suggests, “An account of the first five years in the life of the Church of South 
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India,’ and has been criticized as giving the lights without the shades of his 
picture. But everyone who knows India, and thinks of a million people 
scattered in small diverse groups over thousands of villages, knows that nothing 
else was possible. Probably most of the people hardly realise yet that any 
important change has taken place. But striking things have happened which 
will ultimately affect them, and to which the ecumenical church must pay 
attention. One unforeseen result has been a new fertility of thought. Before 
the union, committees with something to decide could rely on precedents ; 
but here are three different sets of precedents, so the committee has to think 
about the deeper principles underlying them all, and is forced back to funda- 
mentals. Statements produced during conversations with Baptists and 
Lutherans, given by Mr. Ward in appendices, are noteworthy in their freshness 
of form as well as soundness of matter. In view of the reluctance of years 
before large parts of the church accepted episcopacy, the whole-heartedness 
with which it has been received is wonderful, as also is the way it is shaping 
itself in forms suited to christian India. Problems seen from outside loom 
larger than from within, where they have a way of solving themselves by 
charity. Two formative achievements have each a greatness of its own, a 
Religious Order of women, and a Liturgy, produced by a ‘liturgically illiterate’ 
group, which is highly praised by liturgists and is winning its way in the church. 
This, we note, is the more remarkable in that the composition of the main 
constituency must be weak on the catholic side, owing to the withdrawal 
of official support by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Mis- 
sionary zeal has been stimulated, and already this church out of its deep 
poverty is spending some £7,500 a year on foreign missions, including one 
in Papua, and over £2,000 on home missions. The exhilaration of a great 
adventure shews no signs of fading, in spite of persistent difficulties and not 
a few disappointments. “The fruits of the five years of growing together 
are far richer than anyone dared to expect in 1947.” The soul is stirred by 
Mr. Ward’s solid testimony “to our sense of standing close to a great act 
of God and of being under divine constraint.””’ Of how many older churches 
could such testimony for the last five years be given? In England, Anglo- 
Catholics know that their anxieties about South India are not yet removed, 
and that in this connection grave problems lie ahead for their own church. 
But the patient charity, working under the Spirit’s illumination, which has 
found a way through so many threatening difficulties already, is not exhausted, 
nor available in India alone. Mr. Ward’s book is happily entitled The Pilgrim 
Church because the church is in via, and it has been wisely observed that a pilgrim 
is not entitled to know the windings and perils of the way ahead only the goal. 
Anyhow, here are two remarkable books, faithfully recording a remarkable 
episode in the life of the universal Church. The authors merit our gratitude, 
and the church which they describe our prayers. G. E. PHILLIPS. 
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ZWINGLI— A CHRISTOLOGICAL THEOLOGIAN 


Dit ANFANGE DER THEOLOGIE HULDRYCH ZWINGLIS, by ARTHUR RICH. 
Zwingli Verlag, Ziirich, 1949. 180 pp. Sw. frs. 8.—. 

Dit THEOLOGIE HULDRYCH ZWINGLIS IM LICHTE SEINER CHRISTOLOGIE. 
Band I. Die Gotteslehre. By GOTTFRIED W. LOCHER. Zwingli Verlag, 
Ziirich, 1952. 179 pp. Sw.frs. 11.45. 

Die SELIGKEIT ERWAHLTER HEIDEN BEI ZWINGLI, by RUDOLF PFISTER. Evan- 
gelischer Verlag, Zollikon-Ziirich, 1952. 134 pp. Sw. frs. 7.30. 

ZWINGLI ALS LITURGIKER, by FRITZ SCHMIDT-CLAUSING. Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1952. 182 pp. DM.9.80. 

ZWINGLI HAUPTSCHRIFTEN, edited by FRITZ BLANKE, OSKAR FARNER, RUDOLF 
PFISTER. Zwingli Verlag, Ziirich. In course of publication since 1940. 

ZWINGLI AND BULLINGER. Library of Christian Classics, Volume XXIV. 
Selected translations with introductions and notes, by G. W. BROMILEY. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1953. 364 pp. $5.—. S.C.M. Press, 
London, 1953. 364 pp. 30s. 

HULDRYCH ZWINGLI. BREVE INSTRUCTION CHRETIENNE (1523). Translated 
from the German by JAQUES COURVOISIER. Cahiers du renouveau IX. Labor 
et Fides, Genéve, 1953. 51 pp. Sw. frs. 2.10. 


If I am not mistaken, this is the first time The Ecumenical Review has 
devoted an article to Zwingli. Before giving a brief résumé of the books which 
have recently appeared about Zwingli, I should like to mention one or two 
biographies. Of the recent German biographies, Huldrych Zwingli by Walther 
Koehler (Leipzig, 1943) is undoubtedly the best, giving a brief general view 
of the subject. Oscar Farner is still working on his own book, also entitled 
Huldrych Zwingli, of which the first two volumes appeared in Zwingli Verlag, 
Zurich, in 1943 and 1946, covering the years from 1484 to 1520, from the 
beginning of Zwingli’s life up to the eve of the Reformation. This is the 
most complete work on the subject. In 1947 the reviewer published a short 
biography of Zwingli in French (Labor et Fides, Geneva). Two articles on 
“Zwingli’” (also in French) by Cristiani and on “Zwinglianism” by Pollet, 
appeared in 1950 in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique. Pollet’s article 
is the better and the more accurate of the two, but also an excellent general 
study of the Reformer. 


In writing this review I have been asked “‘to pay special attention to the 
ecumenically relevant aspect of the books.” I am somewhat embarrassed 
by this request because, properly speaking, there was no “ecumenism” at 
the time of Zwingli. On the other hand, Zwingli’s own view of his work is 
such, that it is quite natural to mention this aspect also. There is nothing 
ecumenical about it in the modern sense, however, because it is entirely 
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Catholic. Zwingli thinks and acts in a Catholic setting, in terms of a Church 
or a Western form of Christianity which is still structurally undivided. The 
idea of founding a new Church and thinking out a theology in terms of that 
new Church never even occurred to him. The thought of the Reformers, 
and of Zwingli especially, is expressed in terms of Catholicism. They did 
indeed tackle the reform of the Church on the local plane, but their design 
was none the less directed to the Church as a whole. 

It is against this background that we must consider the recent books 
listed here in connection with our studies on Zwingli. 

Arthur Rich’s book is valuable for two reasons. It shows that Zwingli 
was far more independent of Luther than has hitherto been maintained 
— although Koehler at the end of his life, and more recently Farner, stressed 
this fact ; and it also throws light on Zwingli’s development from a Humanist 
to a Reformer. This development is of fundamental importance. Although 
Zwingli retains the terminology and methods of Humanism, he gives them 
an entirely new content. Zwingli gives a theological content to the typical 
expressions of Humanism ; furthermore, the similarities between the huma- 
nistic and the Reformed periods of his life are merely external. Rich shows 
Zwingli to be an excellent theologian and destroys the legend of Zwingli 
as a philosopher with a veneer of theology. 

In this connection one naturally thinks of Gottfried Locher and his book, 
Die Theologie Zwinglis. Locher bases his study on the fact that hitherto 
Zwingli has mainly been studied in connection with the other Reformers and 
not for himself, which has led to rather a false impression of him ; Locher’s 
book is indeed a masterpiece and a real milestone in the research done on 
Zwingli. As far as I know, he is the first person who has systematically 
described something of which other readers of Zwingli’s work may have had 
some inkling: namely that “his Christology can only be explained within 
the framework of his theology as a whole, and that at the same time it forms 
the centre of that theology”; his theology is only really comprehensible 
within a Christological perspective. Locher demonstrates this fact, in con- 
nection with the de providentia Dei, among other books, which is considered 
to be Zwingli’s most “‘philosophical” writing. In my opinion Locher’s book 
definitively refutes the legend of ““Zwingli, the philosopher.” One day perhaps 
Zwingli will be regarded as one of the most Christological of the Reformers, 
and I am inclined to think that Karl Barth may some day well appear as 
his direct descendent. 

Rudolf Pfister’s book, Die Seligkeit erwahlter Heiden bei Zwingli, might 
in my opinion have gone further in the above direction. It grapples with 
an interesting chapter of Zwingli’s doctrine — the salvation of the heathen ; 
and this salvation is, of course, to be found in Jesus Christ and in none other. 
This book gives a suggestive glimpse into the cosmic thought of Zwingli, 
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with its Christological foundation ; Pfister’s exposition of this thought must 
perhaps be accepted with reservation, but the Christological facts seem to 
me to be well-founded and unassailable. Zwingli’s view of the world and 
its history is extremely bold in its Christological approach. It deserves a 
more detailed treatment. 

Fritz Schmidt-Clausing’s monograph, Zwingli als Liturgiker, is an extremely 
interesting study of Zwingli as a liturgist. We owe the author a debt of gratitude 
for having given us, in addition to his own study, an appendix containing 
the liturgical texts of Zwingli in extenso and other texts of the same period 
(Liturgy of 1512, Luther, Leo Jud, Surgant). Unfortunately Schmidt- 
Clausing writes without reference to the books mentioned above. He therefore 
nterprets Zwingli’s work in the philosophical-humanistic manner of fifty 
years ago, which throws a false light on the work as a whole which is, I 
repeat, extremely interesting. 

A new edition of Zwingli’s selected works is also in course of publication. 
The Zwingli Verlag is bringing out a very careful edition in German, edited 
by Fritz Blancke, Oscar Farner and Rudolf Pfister. Zwingli’s German works 
are printed in the original with a careful glossary at the foot of each page ; 
his Latin works are translated into German. 

An English edition, edited by G. W. Bromiley, contains texts by Zwingli 
and by Bullinger : “Of the clarity and certainty of the Word of God,” “Of 
Baptism,” “‘Of the education of youth,” etc., with a long introduction. But 
in my view it describes Zwingli too much as a humanist and not enough as 
a theologian. 

Finally the undersigned has just brought out a French translation of the 
Bréve Instruction chrétienne aux pasteurs of 1523. 

JAQUES COURVOISIER. 


KARL BARTH IN NEW TONGUES 


DOGMATIQUE, de KARL BARTH. Volume I: La Doctrine de la Parole de 
Dieu. Prolégoménes 4 la Dogmatique. Edited by Fernand Ryser and 
Jacques de Senarclens. Labor et Fides, Genéve, 1953. Tome I: La Parole 
de Dieu, critére de la dogmatique. 285 pp. Sw. frs. 15.10 (broché) ; 
Sw. frs. 18.70 (relié). 

Tome II: La révélation de Dieu. 187 pp. Sw. frs. 12.70 (broché) ; 
Sw. frs. 15.60 (relié). 

KARL BARTH’s CHURCH Docmatics. An Introductory Report on Volumes I: I 
to III: 4, by Orro WeBER. Translated by Arthur C. Cochrane. Lutter- 
worth Press, London, 1953. 253 pp. 16s. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
$6.—. 
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I must confess to having opened the first two volumes of Dogmatique 
with some apprehension ; to make Karl Barth talk anything that sounds at 
all like English is difficult enough ; surely to make him talk French must be 
quite impossible. I wish now to place on record in the strongest terms my 
hearty and respectful congratulations to everyone who has had anything to do 
with this great enterprise. The translators seem to me to have accomplished 
their task admirably. Their work is accurate and clear, and appears to me 
(though no man is competent to be a judge of style in any other language 
than his own) even to be marked by a measure of Gallic grace. In view of 
the small number of French-speaking Protestants (though it is to be remem- 
bered that many Roman Catholics are also interested in the theology of 
Karl Barth), to have launched a complete translation of the Dogmatik must 
be judged a memorable enterprise indeed. And it may have a yet wider useful- 
ness, the English translation being yet in the stage of promise rather than 
of fulfilment, since in England (though not in Scotland) there are ten students 
who can read French for every one who can read German. May favouring 
gales accompany Monsieur de Senarclens and Monsieur Ryser throughout 
the remainder of their long and adventurous journey. 

In the last few years a number of scholars, including Karl Barth, have 
set themselves to the task of potting Karl Barth, and have produced a variety 
of forms of ‘Barth without tears.’ On the whole I think that this must be 
judged a laudable enterprise, since not every student (dare I add not every 
professor ?) has time to read the whole of the original. The latest contribution 
is the English version of Dr. Otto Weber’s outline of the Dogmatik, already 
well-known in German. To have a competent summary in 250 pages of the 
first 6,000 pages of the Dogmatik, made by a scholar whom Karl Barth accepts 
as having understood him, must be accounted no small advantage. The 
student is led along almost page by page, and, wherever possible, the essentials 
are expressed in quotations from the text of the Dogmatik itself. The trans- 
lation is competent, but is not marked by any kind of grace. The theology 
of Karl Barth cannot possibly be made quite as easy reading as those detective 
stories, by the study of which in leisure moments the master improves his 
knowledge of the English tongue; but I wonder whether a little more could not 
have been done for the reader. Many times I have found myself saying, 
“I haven’t the least idea what that means ; perhaps if I looked it up in the 
German, I might understand.” But perhaps this is really a good thing. For 
no summary can be a substitute for the original ; and here the student will 
often be reminded that only those who are prepared for the resolution and 
effort involved in reading the Dogmatik right through can hope to measure 
the range, the depth and the power of the most eminent of living Christian 
thinkers. 


STEPHEN NEILL. 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


CHRIST AND CULTURE, by H. RICHARD NIEBUHR. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1951. 278 pp. $5.00. 

SOCIAL ETHICS: CHRISTIAN AND NATURAL, by T. E. Jessop. The Epworth 
Press, London, 1952. 92 pp. 6s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SOCIAL ACTION, edited by JOHN A. HUTCHISON. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York and London, 1953. 246 pp. $3.50. 

THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY, edited by J. RICHARD SPANN. 
Abingdon Press, New York and Nashville, 1953. 272 pp. $2.75. 


The subject with which these books deal is one which engages the earnest 
attention of the churches these days: the responsibility of the Christian and 
of the Church in the social order. 

Doubtless the widespread sense of urgency and frustration with which 
the issue of Christianity and the social order (or rather the many issues com- 
prehended within this topic) is approached derives partly from the urgent 
and frustrating character of the vast and complex problems of the contempo- 
rary social order themselves. It derives also from the fact of the churches’ 
own confusion. The churches are aware of their own uncertainty about 
what their mission in society actually is, both in long-range and in short-range 
terms. For this reason, the task of examining Christianity and the social 
order is not today, as it may once have been, simply a question of examining 
certain social issues on the basis of a set of more-or-less commonly-held 
social principles. Our task now turns not only outward, toward society, 
but also inward, upon the examination of the principles themselves. 

The books under consideration here all reflect in one way or another the 
effort of the churches to pursue this double-headed task. That of Professor 
Richard Niebuhr offers the most systematic approach to one formulation 
of the problem. Professor Niebuhr explores the ways in which various men 
and various traditions in Christian history have looked at the question of 
relating obedience to Christ to responsiveness to the demand of culture. 
He finds five characteristic motifs running through the whole history of 
Christian thought on the subject: one in which Christian obedience and 
cultural responsibility are nearly identified, one in which the former is made 
to exclude the latter, and three in which the two are distinguished but variously 
related, hierarchically, dialectically, or by way of seeing Christian obedience 
as demanding and at the same time trandforming the nature of cultural 
responsibility. 

One’s only regret about the work is that the writer’s own standpoint, 
so ably expounded in his earlier The Meaning of Revelation and hinted at 
in the last (or perhaps in the last two ?) chapter of the present work, does not 
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more consciously inform his whole discussion. The loss of objectivity which 
would conceivably result would be more than compensated for by a greater 
pungency. 

The work of Professor Jessop offers an analysis of some fundamental 
principles of social ethics in a cogent little volume. His main point is that the 
ethic of the New Testament is framed entirely with reference to the moral 
relations among individuals, and cannot therefore be simply applied to the 
moral conduct of social groups. The chief error of the churches in trying to 
formulate a social ethic has been to attempt this direct application. 

I think the point made here represents only part of the truth. For the 
meaning of the individual ethical injunctions of the New Testament can be 
grasped only if it is seen that these people are addressed as members of a 
new community of God, of which it can be said at least in some sense that 
God has a message to and a calling for the community as a whole — for the 
people of God and not simply for individuals. Paul Lehman’s essay in 
Christian Faith and Social Action is illuminating at this point. I would hasten 
to add, however, that Professor Jessop is right nevertheless in insisting upon 
the impossibility of simply reworking New Testament ethical precepts into 
principles for the conduct of contemporary social life, although I cannot 
agree that the task of building the bridge is chiefly one for “natural” ethics. 

Two symposiums on Christianity and the social order provide the reader 
with an opportunity to make interesting comparaisons and contrasts. One 
of them, Christian Faith and Social Action, is the work of men associated 
with what has been called the “shift to the right in theology and to the left 
in politics” in American circles. The other, The Church and Social Responsi- 
bility, is for the most part written by men belonging to the “liberal” theological 
tradition. The latter volume is much more explicitly “practical” in its orien- 
tation ; after three brief introductory essays providing a sort of interpretive 
framework, the book gives its major attention to particular social problems 
like race relations, the international order, the organization of economic 
life, and church and state. Christian Faith and Social Action has a larger 
proportion than does the other of writings of a more reflective character. 

All in all, the similarities between the two books are more striking than 
their differences. They share the same strength : they offer guidance in deve- 
loping important principles for Christian action in society, and they unite 
in moving along the lines which have been developed by the Oxford and 
Amsterdam conferences. They are, therefore, a valuable contribution to the 
churches’ preparations for the Evanston Assembly. 

They share also the same weakness, and that is a failure to move much 
either way out of the area of principles. It seems to me that they do not on 
the one hand move into direct contact with the deepest issues of the current 
“cultural crisis” (although the Hutchison volume does this better than the 
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Spann, despite the latter’s apparently more “‘practical” flavour); they seem 
rather to be operating wholly within the framework of a rather stereotyped 
kind of ethical analysis. The results lack, therefore, the “realism” for which 
they are striving. 

On the other hand, they do not move into direct contact with Jesus Christ, 
the living Lord of history; they work only with certain principles derived 
either primarily from his life and teachings or from a more inclusive inter- 
pretation of his person and work, together with others stemming from general 
theological or natural ethics. I do not, of course, mean to suggest that it is 
illegitimate to work with such principles, for it is clear that they are necessary 
to the formulation of any comprehensive social ethic. The temptation to 
which the writers seem on the whole to have succumbed, however, is the 
temptation to work exclusively with them, the result being that their points 
of.view, while in large part “Christian” in a systematic sense, are hardly 
evangelical. 


If we apply the categories suggested by Richard Niebuhr, we are bound 
to say that these essays on the whole fall into the “Christ of culture” pattern, 
that is to say that their understanding of Christ seems to be comprehended 
in certain culturally (theologically and ethically) formulated categories. This 
is a truncation of the meaning of Christ which is admittedly part of the price 
which is paid whenever the inescapable process of theological systematization 
takes place. Yet in every system or partial system, the fact should be grasped 


that Christ is the continuing converter (to use Niebuhr’s term again) of culture, 
and that means the converter also of our theological convictions about him 
and the ethical principles based thereon. The result to be desired is a much 
more serious consideration and a much more radical analysis of the ethical 
issues which confront our world. It is also an analysis in which these issues 
are interpreted in their true historical setting, that is, in the light of the action 
by which God in Christ is creating out of the kingdoms of this world, the 
Kingdom of his love and righteousness. I have heard the phrase somewhere : 
“Christ — the Hope of the World” ! 


JOHN W. TURNBULL. 


INTERPRETING THE CHURCHES TO ONE ANOTHER 


REPORT FROM CHRISTIAN EuROPE, by S. W. HERMANN. Friendship Press, 
New York, 1953. 212 pp. $2.50. 


It rarely happens that theologians are good writers and those who do 
know how to write in fascinating style are not often reliable historians. 
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Dr. Stewart Herman combines the abilities of these three categories to a 
remarkable degree. His book is of a practical size and as readable as a thriller. 
But it is more than this. It is a guide to the unfamiliar parts of Europe, 
dedicated in the first place to Americans and other non-Europeans who realise 
that this old continent, its people and its present situation cannot be properly 
understood without considering the réle religion has played in it and still 
plays today. 

The first three chapters and the last chapter deal with general problems 
such as European post-war reconstruction, the quest for European unity, 
and signs of a new spiritual life. Chapters four to eight illustrate five major 
issues with reference to five European areas respectively. The American 
reader will be grateful to find subjects which bewilder him such as Church- 
State relations in Europe dealt with at considerable length. The European 
reader will willingly acknowledge the understanding and fairness with which 
this has been done. That the latter would frequently put his finger on different 
points, both positively and negatively, is only surprising to those who have not 
yet realised that questions always are conditioned by the particular standpoint 
of the observer, as much as the answers. 

This book, which was written in Europe and takes into account the 
comments of many of the author’s European friends, 1s still an American 
book. This fact makes it all the more desirable that after the Americans, 
Europeans should read it with an open and pensive mind. Finally another 
wish comes to one’s mind : that a European writer, theologian and historian 
who knows the U.S.A. as well as Dr. Herman knows Europe should write 
a similar booklet (not a volume !) on “Christian America.” 

HANS HERMANN WALZ. 


STREAMLINING THE CHURCH 


- THe CHURCH IN ComMUNITY ACTION, by HARVEY SEIFERT. Abingdon Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1952. 240 pp. $2.75. 


The secularisation of modern society has given rise to an animated dis- 
cussion among Christian leaders all over the world. The principal question 
is how the Christian Church is to fulfil her calling in the new situation that 
has arisen, how secularised man can be reached and captivated by the Gospel, 
and how a decidedly Christian influence can be exercised on national and 
social life in a time characterised by strong tendencies to secularism. Issues 
like these constitute the background for Seifert’s exposition. The author 
hopes “that the book will be of value to ministers’ training schools, theolog- 
ical seminary classes, and local church pastors, as well as to members of 
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congregational governing boards, committees on social action, peace or 
temperance, and to concerned people in general.’”’ Let it be said at once 
that his book makes stimulating reading, though one may not be ready to 
accept all the author’s views. Some of them have relation to specifically 
American conditions. The book is full of topical problems, fruitful ideas, 
examples and suggestions, which should lead to a more purposeful Christian 
activity in the community. 

The author introduces his exposition by directing it “toward a functional 
church.” According to his opinion a functional church should be charac- 
terised by being purposive, person-centred and community-conscious. 
The Church makes it her task to transform man, individually and in groups, 
and is, therefore, vitally concerned with and adapts her programme to the 
actual circumstances of the community in which she is at work. The institu- 
tionalised church, on the other hand, tends to become “programme-centred 
and denomination-minded”’ and accentuates the historical rather than the 
present. | 

Of special interest is the author’s discussion of Christian leadership. He 
refers to examples and investigations which prove the superiority of demo- 
cratic leadership over that of autocracy. Democratic leadership challenges 
the group and makes it active in quite another way than autocratic leader- 
ship can do. The author has many reasonable words to say about how leader- 
ship should be exercised, and one would wish that all future pastors could 
profit by his instruction. Of special importance are his suggestions as to 
how a leader should look at and encounter opposition, so as to be conducive 
to a creative renewal in the process of development. An important remark 
by Arnold J. Toynbee is quoted: “All acts of social creation are the work 
either of individual creators or, at most, of creative minorities ; and at each 
successive advance the great majority of the members of the society are left 
behind.” 

As an American with a practical mind Professor Seifert draws up a pro- 
gramme for Christian social activity and gives a series of examples of how 
successful action has been organised. He describes different methods of 
influencing public opinion. The author takes up the cudgels for the right 
of pastors to take part in political life, even as party politicians, and indicates 
various possibilities for exerting Christian influence in politics. Finally a 
programme for “community cooperation” is presented. Its primary purpose 
is organised cooperation between the different churches working in the same 
area, but he also emphasises the importance of drawing other interested 
groups, organisations and agencies into cooperative action. 

The Church in Community Action has an errand to all those who seek 
ways of making a more penetrating Christian influence on modern society. 


RICHARD LARSSON. 





CHRIST AND LANGUAGE 


UNSERE SPRACHE IM LICHTE DER CHRISTUS-OFFENBARUNG, by FRISO MELZER. 
2. Auflage. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1952. 456 pp. DM. 24.—. 


DER CHRISTLICHE WORTSCHATZ DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE, by FRISO MELZER. 
Verlag Ernst Kaufmann, Lahr, Baden, 1951. 528 pp. DM. 21.—. 


Friso Melzer writes in a field where he feels himself much like a pioneer. 
Though linguistic and philological studies in the field of the German language 
have a long and rich history, these studies have largely been pursued from 
the humanistic viewpoints of idealism, romanticism and naturalism. He 
undertakes a study of the German language in the light of the biblical reve-. 
lation. Thus his approach is at the same time theological and philological. 
He shows an intimate knowledge of the problems and the literature of German 
philology and offers a wealth of information in this field. A special value of 
the book consists in its abundance of etymological and historical detail, 
which is presented in a very readable and lively way. We learn that the word 
““Segen” (benediction) is derived from the Latin “‘signum,” thus expressing 
the close relation of the liturgical benediction to the sign of the cross. We 
are invited to ponder the fact that the German language is the only one among 
the languages of Germanic and Romance origin which has a special word 
for the conversation with God over against the conversation with men 
(“‘beten”). These are two examples out of hundreds. 

The starting point of the author’s discussion is the divine origin of lan- 
guage. Language is a part of divine creation ; it was created “very good,” 
yet not perfect but fit for further development. It has participated in the 
fall and therefore it lives continuously in the shadow of corruption and decay. 
Like the whole earth, it was committed to the care of man. Thus language 
is to mankind at the same time a gift and a challenge. 

Where there is a commandment there is sin. Melzer stresses our obliga- 
tions over against our language and thus rebukes us for our sins. An entire 
fourth of the volume is dedicated to an enumeration of our trespasses in 
using language — how we destroy words and phrases by using them care- 
lessly, thoughtlessly, superficially, hurriedly. Here each nation needs its own 
preacher of repentance. Melzer chides only his beloved Germans. The 
author’s wrath reaches its climax when he finds the modern tendency to 
abbreviate words and groups of words by their initials not only in secular 
life but even in the Church. He cries shame over a Christian who is too busy 
to call his most precious book by its full name — the New Testament — and 
instead calls it the “Enntee !”” 

The first half of the book deals with language in the world, the second 
with language in the Church. Nothing, according to our author, exerts a 
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greater and deeper influence upon a language than the Gospel. His rich 
experience in mission work in India, his intimate knowledge of English as 
well as German, enable him to trace this influence in many languages. If a 
nation accepts Christ, pagan words die and Christian words are born. This 
may happen through translation or the reception of a foreign word into one’s 
own language. The Anglo-Saxons were more creative in this process than 
the Germans. They created new words by translation. Thus they translated 
the Greek “‘euaggelion’”’ into “gospel,” whereas the Germans embodied the 
Latin form “evangelium” into their language. Melzer finds a “Christ lan- 
guage” in every Christian nation — this to him is the true spiritual centre 
and soul of the language, which must be respected and cultivated by the 
Church. 

Here the author finds his way from the German language, which is the 
special subject of his study, to the problems of international understanding 
through speech and writing. A world language has only a very limited value 
for him, as a means of understanding in external matters. The unity of the 
Church is based upon the original tongues of the Bible — Hebrew and espe- 
cially Greek. These he calls the “holy” languages, using the term in the 
original biblical sense, i. e. languages set apart for the use of God. In these 
languages the Word became flesh — “He humbled Himself and took upon 
Him the form of a servant” — namely, the human language. All churches 
of all nations must be built upon this corner-stone : the Greek New Testament 
and, of course, the Hebrew Old Testament. Melzer is refreshingly unequivocal 
in his plea for a thorough study of the original tongues of the Bible. But 
from these “holy” languages the Word must be translated into the national 
tongues. And if peace and understanding are to reign in Christendom, we 
must take the trouble of approaching each other in our national languages, 
which, however, will be more able to meet each other, the more each of them 
is moulded by the common spirit of Christ. This is the way the Church can 
partly overcome the Babylonian curse of the many languages, looking forward 
to the day when Christ at His return will abolish the manifold languages, 
and there will be only one language —the language in which the angels 
praise God. 

In the last part of the book the author speaks of the ways by which the 
Church can meet its duty of cultivating the language — through sermon and 
liturgical prayer, through its hymns, and by watching over the names given 
in baptism. Space does not permit to go deeper into these many valuable 
suggestions. 

One word of criticism might be offered: the author, full of love and 
enthusiasm for his subject, now and then is in danger of overselling it. He 
would impress us even more deeply with his observations about the importance 
of the language for ethical and religious life if he did not occasionally provoke 
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our opposition by an over-statement. It is too strong medicine, when he 
speaks of one who uses the language thoughtlessly as one who desecrates it 
“with a dissolute tongue” (p. 284), or when he calls an unnecessary use of a 
foreign word a “disgrace” (p. 193). After all, sins against the language do 
not belong in the inner circle of vital trespasses of the law of God. They are 
not equal to murder or adultery, even if we understand these sins in accord- 
ance with the Sermon on the Mount. “He who hates his brother is a mur- 
derer,” but not he who uses an unnecessary foreign word. There certainly 
exists a relation between lack of love and lack of thoughtfulness in the use 
of the mother-tongue. And we are grateful to the author that he sharpens 
our conscience on this point. But allzu scharf gespannt zerspringt der Bogen 
(a bow too strongly bent will break). 

This disagreement of opinion, however, weighs very light in comparison 
with the deep gratitude with which this reviewer finished reading the book. 
To him it sounded like the church bells of the village of his childhood. 

The author discusses the need for a dictionary of the German sacred 
language, and on pp. 261-274 he presents a kind of sample for such a book, 
ireating a number of words that begin with the letter D. Meanwhile he has 
published Der christliche Wortschatz der deutschen Sprache. This book is 
an application of the insights and principles developed in the first work, to 
the study of the individual words of sacred meaning in the German language. 
He discusses the origin and development of each word, shows how many 
of them are borrowed from Latin or Greek. Many of the key words are 
discussed theologically (Gott, Arbeit, Wort), and a number of expressions 
which so far have been the creation of an individual writer are suggested for 
common use (Innerung, Fiirfreude). The main material is taken from Luther’s 
translation of the Bible and from German hymns, but beyond that the influ- 
ence of mysticism, the Reformation, pietism, rationalism, and modern church 
life upon the language is carefully considered. The author writes not only 
as a scholar, but as an educator and mentor. He gives us much food for 
thought, and for German readers he gives valuable hints for a considerate 
use of their mother-tongue. At the same time there are a number of side- 
lights upon other modern languages, especially English. 

PAUL LEo. 
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